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Your Reading and Your Job 


What you read has a great bearing on what you earn, whether your 
job is that of a mechanic, office worker or millionaire banker. 


Napoleon said, ““Show me a family of readers and I will show you the people that rule the world.’’ 


For forty years Dr. Eliot has been training men to rule the world. Now he is guiding busy men and women to read 


for SUCCESS. 


For you he has selected, out of all the world’s literature, just fifty volumes— 418 masterpieces by 300 authors. 





Here, 


he says, are the essentials of a liberal education—just the books that the twentieth century man needs to read. 


A free thirty-two page book tells the fascinating story of 


r. Ehot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The Harvard Classics 


Now Yours at Only a Few Cents a Day 


After reading the free thirty-two page book you will better 
understand what the Five-Foot Shelf means to you in increased 
efficiency and income. \t brings to you the most notable world 
achievements, the greatest discoveries, the best prose and poetry 
all selected, arranged and indexed for you by Dr. Eliot himself, a 
man who has won lasting fame as a ¢rainer of men for success. 

Are you fond of travel? 
of the discovery of America. 


Here Columbus tells his own story 
Other great travelers are also wait- 
ing to tell you of their achievements. 

Drama? Here are all the great dramas of history from the 
days of Greece. Read them in your own library with Dr. Eliot 
to explain every movement of the actors. 

Biography? he greatest men of history are waiting to talk 
to you and Dr. Eliot will introduce them to you. 


The Progress of Civilization 
Think of it—the most important literature of all the ages. In 
the Five-Foot Shelf Dr. Eliot presents a picture of the progress 


of civilization. You live through every age with him. He 1s 


ever at your side with introductory notes, explanations and cross 
references to make your reading particularly profitable and enjoyable. 


76,000 Reading Topics 


Volume 50 is a master-key to all literature. Here seventy-six 
You find th 


Here you 


thousand subjects are indexed for ready reference. 
very book, passage, or quotation you want instantly. 
will also find complete reading courses on every subject treated by 


the most famous writers of all times. 


The Popular Edition at a Few Cents per Day 
You weed this great library. You can have it. The Popular 
Edition has been issued to sell for one-tenth the price of the 
De Luxe edition, and on easy terms, at Dr. Eliot's own request for 
men and women who want the matter rather than the binding. But 
these books are printed from the same clear cut type used in print: 
ing the costlier edition and the quality of binding and workman- 
ship is the result of thirty-eight years’ experience in the making of 


good books b) P. Fk. Collier & Son. 


Dr. Eliot, Trainer of Men for Big Jobs, tells YOU all about 


his Five-Foot Shelf of Books in this Free Booklet. 





P. F. COLLIER & SON, Inc. 
416 W. 13th St., New York 


Please send to me by mail, free of charge 
and with ut igation inv sort on m 
part, the 32-page oklet describing Th 
Eliot Five-Foot Shelf of Book 
Nar 


Address... . 











Send for it. 


P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 


Publishers of Good Books 
New York 
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Gentlemen: 


I would like to have you consider with me 
the one feature that, more than any other, 
really distinguishes good from mediocre 
clothes. ‘That is SUYLE. Any tailor can 
use fine fabrics and put them together with 
more or less accuracy. But to get real style 
into them is another proposition. 


The designer of Society Brand Clothes is an art- 
ist, conceded by clothes-makers to be unsurpassed 
in his line. 


The style he imbues in Society Brand Clothes 
is as essentially a part of them as the fragrance of 
a flower or the beauty of a woman. It’s organic. 
It stands forth as a consummate expression of har- 
mony and good taste. A Society Brand garment 
is a creation. In looking at it, you are not moved 
to think of details—of style as such, of tailoring, or 
of fabrics. You behold an effect—a result of an 
artist’s complete plan, from the selection of the 
fabric down even to the buttons. 


The final achievement, for the want of a better 
and more comprehensive word, we callstyle. But, 
like the masterpiece, it is the product of a higher 
artistic instinct, of ‘‘feeling,’’ genius. 


And herein lies the secret of the wonderful suc- 
cess and adaptability of Society Brand Clothes to 
young and young-thinking men. 


Ask your clothier to show you the Fall Models. If you 
have never worn these clothes, it will be a revelation ~ 
to you to see them, and try them on before a mirror. 


Surivty Brand Clothes 
Ready-to-Wear $20 10 $40 re 


MADE IN CAICAG®O B Y 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN 


Made in Montreal, for Canada, by Samuel Hart & Co. 
under Alfred Decker & Cohn supervision 
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Crisco is used 
by Domestic Scientists 


Students of Domestic Science go deeply into the investigation of different 
food products. ‘Their analysis is careful and sure. They consider food 
values, purity, healthfulness, and cost. ‘The use of Crisco by the Domestic 
Science Institutions and departments of schools proves its importance in 
cooking. 


The study of Crisco will prove interesting to you, and its use helpful in 
enabling you to provide your family with more delicious and digestible 
foods. 


To know Crisco, is to appreciate its quality and the many remarkable things 
it will accomplish. After you have learned what Crisco will do for the 
simplest dishes, you will find new ways of using this delightful product. 
You will gain a great respect for the scientific Crisco Process, which 1s 
responsible for this new food fat. Your grocer can supply you. 


Crisco Facts 100 Tested Recipes 
Crisco is the cream of vegetable food Crisco remains sweet and pure during 


oil. It is a rich fat which digests readily. oe hottest ; — Crisco . al ays Attractively illustrated . 
wr the same. t does not vary as do butter ’ a ai ; 
i te ee ; cook book containing 
and lard. 100 | 
/ 


prepared with it have their own distinctive Tested Crisco 


taste. “Things have a newness of taste which Crisco cake is as rich as butter cake and Recipes. Fells how 
is delightful. costs about half as much. Crisco cake keeps to obtain best results. 
fresh and moist longer. Address Dept. P8, 
Crisco does not smoke at frying temper- The Procter & 
ature. Crisco frying makes for a sweet Crisco foods are digestible and are good Gamble Company, 
kitchen. for children and invalids. Cincinnati, O. 
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The Doom 


of the 
Invader 


F AN enemy really should land an 

armed expedition in the United 
States, what would happen? Prob- 
ably there is not a single adult Ameri- 
can who, at some time or other, has not 
asked himself or herself that question. 
But Mr. Beard does more. He fol- 
lows the imaginative question with an 
imaginative reply. 


DESERTED tretch of coast would be our 


ene natural goal He very could 


likely 


ueceed in reaching such a place without an 


tlarm being giver That an expedition of 


size had started would, of course, be known. but not 
necessarily its whereabouts at any given time. The 
oveans are very big and our coast lines long Out 
navy and its auNXilinries cannot be everywhere, and 
neither cun our tiny arm The ubiquitous fishermen 
and coasters could easily be silenced lw his destroyers 
darting ahead of the heavier craft ome calm and 
moonless night, to tuke the life ing stations, whiel 
otherwise would rive notice of the enemyv's presence 


From this point it i of impossible for anyone whe 
knows his countryme md whe t the same time 
has seen something of similar work, to picture what 
would occur with essential accuracy Undoubtedly 


the reality would differ from this 
facts 


mental pieture, but 


granting the fundamental this difference, in all 


probability, would be a matter of detail only 
Following his destroyers, then, the enemy's trans 
ports let go their anchors in the open roadstead 
Almost before they have lost their headway, .their 
bouts splash i the wate! There are ordinary ships’ 
bouts, and al flat-bottomed lighters, that have been 


carried, nested, on the deck 


to the shore 


These pass to the gang 


Ways and thenes towed in strings behind 


motor launches along paths of brilliant white made 
by the searchlights, and se loaded with men that 
their gunwales are almost awasl 


HIS first lot is infantry It forms on the beach 
aus the boats return for more men 


break away from the mass and disappear 


Small bodies 
into 
the shadows. The rest deploys into lines, faced inland: 


lines Which throw themselves prone where the shore 


breaks ground behind it. and 
Through the 


stations his 


upward into the highet 
lie there 


of secret 


Waiting and ready) medium 


Wireles spies have 


kept 


him and still are him informed as to the 


disposition f our 


on 


keeping 


forces, yet he is taking no avoid 


able chances in this land of hideously ingenious and 
adaptable Yankees.” Moreover, he 
that his searchlights will for 
frequented though that stretch of coast 


(lo they 


hardly dares hope 
long remain unseen, un 
may be No 
longshore fisher 


remait Perhaps it is a 


man, aged ecyom th 


xl of deep “en usefulnes 
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“against 


who, going out to 


insure the safety of his boat 
the young flood, sights that shifting glare in the sky 


Turning about, he lumbers back to his cottage as fast 


shouting as he 


vy the 


aus his stiffened joints will allow 


From within there come in rep: 


querulous 


frightened women and the whimpering of 


voices of 


sleepy children suddenly aroused As he reaches his 
dloor the old) man stops for an instant, to give room 
to an half-dressed bey his grandson, who darts out 


Then he goes i 


md awa 
The 
just before a 


doors and windows are closed and fastened 


thunderous knocking resounds through 


the house and a peremptory voice, speaking in broken 
Which is as 
this 
profane emphasis 


that it 


demands admittance 


Again it is 


Mnglish. 
rily refused 


perempto 


demanded, time with 


au threat. and again refused with 


and point The old man knows well enough 


is the leader of a squad of the enemy's scouts who 


doesn’t care who it is An American's 
that of an 


speaks, but he 
house, no less than Muglishman, is his 
The old that 
with his mother’s milk three-juarters of a century ago 
Now, 
where it 

With a crash the door flies inward, and 
that they have 


castle fisherman imbibed sentiment 


snatching an ancient duck gun from the cornet 


rested, he stands ready to make it good 


curried by 


the impetus of a log used as a ram 


our men stumble into the room Both barrels of the 


old gun speak valiantly, and a soldier falls with a hole 


in his breast almost big enough to hold his own canteen 


Grasping the gun by its muzzle, the old man 


“wings it for a blow Before he can strike, howevei 


has “rushed” him. 
without 


the enemy) His arms are pinioned. 
Probably 
ing, pleading women 
and 


intentional roughness, the 


his wife and daughter 


scream 
are torn 
from him placed in another room, under 
The 
made to stand 
A firing 


crashes out 


mwas 


vuared fisherman is led out of the house and 


against the wall of his own woodshed 


squad quickly ranges itself, and a volley 


Hardly 


dissolved 


of the smoke 
before the 
find 
father where he lies staring sight 


has the thin vapo 


nowder into thinner air 


less 


enemy's scouts are away, leaving the women to 


their husband and 


lessly, with glazing eves, at the dark clouds overhead 


Now the foregoing is by no meuns a mere grue 
some flight of the imagination Under the circum 


stunces assumed, no incident could be more probable 


or natural It is one which, with local variations 
has been repeated again and again i mractically 
every country that has ever been invaded The old 
fisherman had no standing in) war—had officia 
right to kill. He was. therefore, merel) franc-tireu 
nu murderer—according to military liw In shooting 
him the enemy made a grievous mistake, it is true 
but by the letter of the law he was within his rights 
I HE old man’s grandson hears that volley, and 
though he does not know what has occasioned 


it. the sound would make him go still faster if 


he could, but he cannot Already he is running as he 


never ran before—a miniature, unmounted Paul Revere, 


purred to his utmost endeavor by the thought that 
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upon those bare feet of his, paddling so stoutly through 
the black night, 


the life of his country 


is resting the honor and perhaps even 


Soon, his mission accomplished, many other Paul 
Reveres, on foot and on horseback, on bicycles and 
in motor cars, are seattering in all directions, like 


shell 
and the beach is black by 


The enemy on the 
this time with his 
hears the bells of dis 


the pieces of a bursting 
beach 


men and guns and equipment 


tant churches ringing in wild, dissonant appeal and 
warning, and here amd there a whistle joins in 


rising prob 
thought 


the alarm are 


Plainly the countryside is but the enemy 


ably hardly gives this fact a Those whose 


ears will be reached by only untrained 


nen—peasants, he calls them likely—who are 


unfitted to cope with soltliers 
Fighting is a trade that has 


very 
utterly 

He is right. in a way. 
to be learned like any other trade 
ter how brave, cannot successfully give 


Civilians, no mat 


battle to a mili 


tury force, even though that force may be. numerically 


vreatly inferior; and in this case the invaders outnum 


ber the inhabitants of the entire countryside. But even 


so there are things that the civilian can do—and will. 


Lights shine in village windows and in those of 


farmhouses. Shortly afterward wagons rattle away, 


aden with women and childret They are driven by 


women, too. The men not already ealled to the colors 


and away have other business. Singly and in groups 


they come, some with arms in their hands—shotguns and 


a few sporting rifles—but more bearing in their hands 
shovels, or picks, and in their pockets our national 


flock to the ap 


iwXCS 
weapon, the nimble six-shooter; thes 


pointed rendezvous, until practically all the remaining 
male inhabitants between the ages of fourteen and sey 
Let no one think 


It doesn’t even 


enty have reported or are on their way 


that the spirit of "76 is dead It isn't 


sleep so soundly that it can’t be very easily awakened 


leader has arisen as a leader in such 


LREADY a 
crises alwa) 


tion to the rule 


s does; there seems to be no excep 
Perhaps this leader is a retired 
oflicer, a colonel, who has foreseen the possibility of 
invasion, has preached this possibility to his neighbors, 
and has done his best to provide against the emergency, 
Only yesterday the vast majority of 
him for 


now, 


should it arise. 
those neighbors were laughing at 
No one is 


a visionary 


old alarmist laughing These same 


people obey him with wild enthusiasm as he divides 


them into parties, appoints a subleader for each party, 
and assigns to each its portion of the work necessary 
to carry out the plans he has formulated 

four, say-—leading 


landed to the 
objective. In a 


There are only a few roods 


from the beach where the enemy has 


railway, which is his obvious first 


yvreat measure his infantry, his cavalry, and even his 


these roads, 
cannot. He 
pon 


lighter guus can move independently of 


but his heavy artillery and his trains 


will need those trains—ammunition, provisions, 


toons, and all the thousand and one things that accom 
marching The old colonel means to 
that he does need then ind need 


pany a urmy 


them so 


ee to if 














badly that he will not dare allow his main body to get 
out of immediate touch with them To 
enemy until our troops caf be rushed to the spot 
that is what 
ean hope to attain. It is to the four roads. therefore 


delay the 
the colonel is fighting for It is all he 


that at first he devotes most of his attention 

In four columns, then, as 
formed, the enemy starts his inland march. Let us 
consider the fortunes of one of these. They will be 
typical of those which befall the other three. 

Ahead of the usual advance guard a string of motor 
The 
machine gun and a 


soon as they can be 


cars pushes itself. foremost two are armored 


and each carries a small search 


light; those which follow are loaded with tools and 
men—engineer troops, armed and drilled as infantry 


forward, but proceed 
Very 


These cars do.not rush madly 
with what the enemy considers a wise caution. 
soon indeed he will find that more caution would have 
been wiser still, but aft makes the common 


mistake of underrating his adversary 


first he 


T THE first turn of the road the ruddy light of a 
A fire shines through the bushes that screen it and 
mingles with the foremost 
searchlight. With trained readiness the engineers leap 
to the ground and run forward to reconnoiter. They 
find on the far side of that curve an old wooden bridge 
Against this bridge some 
intent of 
has the 


white beam of the 


that spans a small estuary. 
one has lighted a fire, with the apparent 
burning it down. So hastily or 
work been done, however, that the enemy 
he kicks the burning brands into the water, 
timbers hardly 
start once more, and the foremost reaches the middle 
of the bridge. Then, without a warning crack, it falls 

falls like a There i 


a despairing shriek 


carelessly 
finds, when 
that the 

motors 


have been scorched. So the 


trap in a pantomime stage. 
from one of the men as the car 
plunges into the estuary, then filling with the flood 
tide. It vanishes beneath the surface, leaving behind 
only miniature waves, dying against the banks, and 
some bubbles that burst. and are 

Thus the enemys 


of the Yankee. and his knowledge of 


one 

learns that the pristine ingenuity 
human nature, 
remain unimpaired. The fire was not intended to burn 
the bridge, but to attract the enemy’s attention away 


from the fact that its timber had been cleverly sawed 


With a flash and a muffled roar the fougasse explodes, 
sending a blighting shower of stones and gravel across 
the road, sweeping from its surface every living thing 


not quite, through. In the meantime the 
column is halted. The bridge must be repaired. There 
will be little difficulty in doing that without bringing 
the pontoon train from the rear if only materials can 
be found 
The searchlight of what was the second car spies out 
a cottage standing among trees. It is the old fisher 
man’s cottage, but the main body of the enemy does 
not know that. It never heard of the old fisherman, 
but will hear of him from now on. 

The searchlight 


almost, but 


and materials, it would seem, are at hand. 


also reveals some dark forms, in 


distinctly to be seen, which seem to stand under these 
A challenge brings no reply: a volley no move 


Wondering at this 


trees. 
ment, nor a single answering shot 
and all is 
of his 


own scouts, caught by the men who came to saw the 


strange conduct, the enemy advances 


made plain The forms are those of a party 


bridge, and hung by them to the trees in reprisal for 
the fisherman's death. An account of personal hatred, 
in addition to the former 
personal, hatred is now fairly opened. It is never bal 
It keeps growing on the debit 
by leaps and bounds, as such accounts always do 
With beams and planks torn from the cottage, re 
During the progress 
little while, hear 
rifles, always 
preceded by the 


national, and therefore im 


anced. side, growing 


pairs of the bridge are begun. 
of their work the engineers, every 
rattle of their 
and 


the snap and scouts’ 


accompanied generally heaviet 
shotguns It is easy for the men of the 
the lay of the they 


and aided by the darkness, 


reports of 


countryside, knowing land as 


know their own pockets, 
is within a few feet 


this 


to lie in ambush until the enemy 


of them Soldiers are not required for sort of 


warfare, and high-power military rifles offer no ad 
Vantage Shotguns ure among the very deadliest 
weapons known when used at short range 


The enemy notes, however, that the rifles and car 


tridge belts of his ambushed men have always been 


taken. and that the men themselves are always dead 
The 


thus another item is 


“peasants” are leaving ne wounded alive-—-and 


added to the account 
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The repairs are completed, and the column moves 


again it is 
that for a 
felled across it 

That is, they 


on, though not before 


obliged to halt 


very far 


once 
Venerable trees century 
have been shading the road are now 
term has it 
without being entirely cut 
which they are still held by 
tenacious fibers, and each tree besides is lashed with 
fence wire to the one that used to grow abreast of it 
on the opposite side of the road. 

Though the 
there, and everywhere, no defenders of 
The 
sending men to beat up the surrounding country, but 
Then, and not until then, he starts to 
And then it is that the 


defenses begin to manifest themselves 


slashed,” as the military 
are allowed to fall 
from the 


loose 


stumps, to 


darted here, 
these slash 


time by 


searchlight beams are 


ings can be seen. enemy even loses 


without results 


clear away the obstructions 


with rushes in te 


HE. first party, armed 
begin its work. There is a 


its feet, and its men vanish in: 


aXes, 
roar from beneath 
1 burst of flame 
mass of fine débris, which 


to become portions of a 


later will rain from the sky, seattering over the sul 


rounding landscape. One of the members of that part) 
had trod on a point mine of dynamite, designed to be 
fired by contact. Diligently searches 
for other 


now the enem) 
mines. He finds them. Some can be 10 
cated in spots where the earth shows signs of having 
recently been disturbed; others are found in the same 
manner that the first one was. All this takes time 

and, for that matter, Ever since his landing be 
came known, the enemy has been fervently wishing for 


morning, that he might see what he was about. avoid 
ambushes, and that his aeroplanes might obtain infor 


mation of what conditions await him. Morning come> 


while he is still at work on the slashings—but it does 
not bring the longed-for relief 

Mingling with the first gray of dawn is a pink glow 
that grows brighter and redder while one looks a! 
it. There is the acrid smell of fresh smoke in the al 


Soon soon 


the enemy knows that the stand 
is beer 


very 
ing grain in front and on both sides of him | 
fired village which 
he is approaching blaze like great torches. His flank 
where 
» 


Farmhouses and the houses of a 


ers and scouts run for their lives into meadows, 


concealed riflemen shoot Continued on pag 
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By Cynthia Stockley 


‘Common or Garden Earth 


ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


Part Il 


FTER a night of drenching rain the cump out 
at the Carissima Mine lay sparkling in the 
morning sunshine. It was 5 a. m., with the 
promise of a golden day. Birds were twitter 

ing in tree and bush and wet leaves flickered and 
twinkled like diamonds, throwing off a myriad points 
of light. From the thatched roofs of the half dozen 
large huts in the clearing, steam arose, mingling with 
the blue spirals from newly kindled fires. 

Hammond, dressing leisurely in his hut, looked out 
through his open door, and the beauty and promise 
of the day seemed to take him by the throat, for he 
turned away from it, with a face darkened and con 
yulsed. 

“God! What a day!” 
groan who bas had a knife jabbed into him, For it 
is thus that Nature hunts and hurts those who lov 
ing her are yet a law unto themselves. Since he had 
lost Diane all beautiful things struck at him with 
wounding, hurtful hands. 

He had a sudden longing to let work go to the deuce 
for that day, to take horse and his desolate heart 


he grouned as a man might 


away to some lonely wild place where he could be 
absolutely alone, unobliged to speak or be spoken to 
by any; but he knew that it was impossible to think 
of such a thing. Rider and he were the only white 
men in the camp, and he could not leave all the work 
to Rider. The mine manager had been laid low by 
fever, and the submanager had taken the Cape cart 
and driven off with him the night before to Salisbury 
Hospital. As for Carr, he had been away on business 
for some days in the Lomagundi district. 

It behooved Hammond to get his breakfast over and 
start for the native compound. There was a matter 
of 300 boys or so to round 
up and hustle to their 
labors down the shaft. He 
threw a glance round for b 
A 


Ne ‘ 


his boots, a special pair he 
kept for negotiating the 
wet, sloppy clay at the bot 


nF 


tom of the mine, and see 
ing them nowhere, whistled 
for his body servant. 

“My mine boots, Pongo,’ 
he jerked in the vernacular 
at the sleek-eved Mashona 
who auswered his) signal. 
It transpired that the boots 
had been forgotten and 
were still in the saddle hut 
covered with the dust and 
mud of yesterday! After 
receiving Hammond's com 
ments on the subject, Pongo 
disappeared in a hurry to 
fulfill his neglected task 


“AND tell Candle to rustle 
A with my breakfast,” 
roared Vongo’s lord 
like a lion in pain, and Can 
leat the sound did not need 
telling, but rustled to such 
xood effect that in five min 
lites breakfast stood steam 
ing on the rough wooden 
table that was pitched un 
(er a tree in the middle of 
the clearing. Rider, very 
spick and span in white 
moleskins, emerged from 
another hut, and Hammond, 
dressed all but his boots, 
and impatient of waiting. 
thrust his feet into a pair 
of silk slippers sent him at Christmas by his sister 
and brought out by accident to the caump, and, stroll 
ing out, joined his friend at the table. 
The three partners had been in camp for nearly 
SIX Weeks 
After that night on the Gymkhana Ground, Salis 
Miry had no further hold for Hammond and he 
left the next morning, accompanied by Carr, grave 
ad unquestioning, and followed a day or two later 
by Rider. He had never opened his lips on the sub 
Ject of his changed plans, and he did not need to. 
Carr knew that the trouble was deep, und guessed 
the cause. Luter Rider brought the news of the 
broken engagement as briefly announced by Jack Hey 
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wood with whom Hammond had encompassed a short 
interview before leaving 

With the exception of a remark or two on the sub 
ject of the storm during the night, the two men took 
their breakfast in silence. Rider was at no time a 
talkative fellow, and Hammond's mood of late seldom 
invited gayety. This morning he had not yet recovered 
from the savage misery that had smitten him in his 
hut, and still preoccupied was not his usual observant 
self, or he would have noticed something unnatural 
in the atmosphere of the camp. 


BOUT 300 yards off from where they were sitting 
A a construction of heavy beams forming a rough 
hauling gear marked the mine’s mouth, with the 
power house and a number of small shanties grouped 


Beyond, and almost hidden by this group of 
buildings was the kraal or compound occupied by the 


beside it 


natives who worked the mine. It was merely the usual 
collection of fifty or more rough dagga huts with 
thatched roofs drooping almost to the ground and lop- 
sided like a lot of old battered straw hats, surrounded 
by a high dagga wall: and from it came the usual 
morning sound peculiar to Katir kraals—-a low hum 
ming singsong of voices, with an occasional fap or 
boom on a vessel of metal or skin. What Hammond 
should have noticed and did not was that his natives 
were humming «a war song—one of those monotonous 
chants, flat and unmusical yet full of some hidden 
power to stir the blood of a savage to dreams of 
reeking assegais and the crashing thud of knobkerrie 
upon skull. The few “boys” loitering among the white 
men's huts, all personal servants, cast furtive glances 
tinged with surprise at the indifferent faces of the 
white men, Certainly /ukos Rider was but a new 
hand—only a year or two in Africa: but /nkos 


eaecaia 
I pa) <n POS 
eek 





** The natives are ‘up.” They've murdered everyone 
in our district except De Rivas and his wife,’’ he 
burst forth. ‘‘You fellows had better get your horses *’ 


Hammond was an indund' who knew all things, and 
had fought in many Kafir wars! Clk! Surely he must 
hear that song in the kraal and know its meaning! 
Hammoud indeed would probably have waked in a 
moment to a sense of something wrong, but as it hap 
pened his attention was suddenly diverted by the sight of 


vu man on horseback tearing full-tilt toward the camp 


“What the 


Chi captal 


“Who the—" They both stood up as the horse 
came clattering into the clearing. and its rider gasp- 
ing and haggard flung himself down. He was one 


of De Rivas'’s assistants out at the Green Carnation 
Mine—a young Scotchman called Dent, well known 
to them both. 

“The natives are ‘up. They've murdered every- 
one in our district except De Rivas and his wife,” he 
burst forth. “You fellows had better get your horses 
and seoot for Mazoé before 

“Steady, Dent.” said Hammond in a voice like cold 
steel. At the first mention of trouble he had thrown 
his eye around, and in a flush heard and seen the 
danger signals about him—his servants’ faces, the 
timbre of the song in the krual, the sudden dead 
silence which, with the horseman’s coming, had fallen 
on camp and kraal, and—the rustle of feet crecping 
up behind the mine-head shanties! 

“Pull yourself together. My boys are observing you. 
Get vour revolver from your hut, Rider, and all the 
ummunition you can lay hands on, but keep them out 
of sight tg (He had his own revolver on him too wise 
au citizen of Africa ever to be without it.) “Sit down. 
my dear fellow,” he now added heartily to Dent. and 
called for fresh coffee, sitting down himself too, but 
with his face toward the mine head, 


IDER, coming back casually from his hut, resumed 
R his chair. Speaking in an ordinary voice, smok 
ing and pouring out coffee, Hammond questioned 

the Seotehman and elicited facts 
The natives had set to work at four o'clock that 
morning. and systematically visiting every farm hut 
and tent within the district, had butchered the sur 
prised and defenseless occupants Everyone at the 
Green Carnation, taken unawares, had been knobker 
ried or assegaied to death 
except De Rivas and his 
wife, who got warning in 
time to barricade them 
selves in their ranch, Dent 
had been with them, and 
the two men had managed 
to drive the demons off for 
u time. but it was certain 
that they would return. 
In the circumstances De 
Rivits had ordered Dent to 
try and get away by means 
of an old mine working 
that came right up close to 
the back veranda of the 
house and bring help to 
them, for Mrs. de Rivas 
was a sick woman and 
could not travel any dis- 
tance except in comfort 


und well protected 

“They can't last out 
long.” finished Dent dis 
mally “Half their ammu 


nition is gone—Mrs. de 
Rives is in hysterics most 
of the time—if I don’t get 
help they'll be done for in 
u few hours—I must push 
on to Mazo@ and 


IS sentence wus 
H broken off by the 
smart snap of a re 
volver. Hammond was fir 
ing across Rider's shoulder, 

, not once but many times 
Snap—pht! Snap—pht! 
Snap—pht! And the grim 
eyes of the man_ behind 
the revolver snapped and 
flashed too. as he picked off one after another of 
those who led the advancing horde. In less time than 
it tukes to write it, five of the leaders were groaning 
in the dust. and the murderous band behind had 
fallen back dumfounded sturing like fascinated 
rabbits at the man who now advanced on them, still 
covering them with that gleaming deadly revolver 
und his ice-cold, deadly glance At last he flung them 
a few brief words in their own tongue 
“Get down to your work in the mine, Anyone who 

loiters will be shot like these things here 

They gazed at the “things” for a silent moment 
then cringing before the white man, they dropped 


ussegni und knobkerries in the dust and retreated 








Rider 


opened the little gate leading 


sullenly, step by step, to the mine mouth 
close behind Hammond 
to the inclosure round the shaft and hustled half a 
going 


dozen boys into the power house to set the cage 


Then, one by one, with downcast looks and modest 
mien, the boys filed Into the cage and were lowered 
in little companies down the mine Hammond stood 
by silent, dominating; the sunshine glinting on his 
Boston, casual and indifferent, 


The other two men. unobliged 


revolver barrel, and 
lounging beside him 
even to draw their guns, contented themselves with 
speeding up an occasional loiterer In the end every 
“boy” of 300 was at the bottom of the shaft, except 
those in the power house Hammond approached them 
“You too—det in.” he remarked briefly, and they 
got in. humble and sleek, with air deprecative of giv 
ing so much trouble. Dent and Rider took possession 
of the power house and worked the cage, for, as is well 
known, two white men can do the 
work of six natives any day in 
the week. Afterward they cut the 
steel ropes that held the cage and 
it fell crashing to the bottom of 
the shaft. 
“That's all 
mond at last. 
water, and a couple of days with 
empty stomachs will take’ the 
cheek out of them. At the end of 
that time, if all goes well, we'll be 
here to let ‘em up again—if not, so 


right.” said Ham 
“They've plenty of 


much the worse for them 

“The blessed tinkers!” was all 
that Rider permitted 
remark. 

“Now, you fellows,” said 
mond briskly, 
and beat it for 
leather. Get a 
half a dozen guns—and make for 


himself to 


Ham 
“take your horses 
Mazot, hell for 
purty together 
the Green Carnation. I shall go 
on ahead and help De Rivas hold 
out.” 
“I'm 
Rider carelessl|) 
at him coldly. 
“You will 
you, Bill If you meet trouble be 


coming with you,” said 


Hammond looked 
kindly do as I ask 


tween here and Mazoé@é,.as you 
probably will, and one of you is 
potted, there is still a chance of 
the other getting in to give the 


alarm.” 


merely smiled Ham 


IDER 
mond knew that “obstinate” 


smile, and he also knew 
there was no time to lose 

“Don't be a fool, Bill,” he said 
“We are not in this 
friendship. 


brusquely 
for glory, or fun, or 
Just remember there’s a woman in 
the matter. will you?—a_ sick 
woman. What you two fellows 
have got to do—or one or other of 
you—is to get together a big enough 
party to convey her in a cart to 
Mazoé®. If you are delayed you 
will probably find when you reach 
us that we have left the ranch and 
taken to the bush The 
won't be safe once the ammunition 
has given out—and I know the 
country all round there like the 
palm of my hand. 
plenty of places we can lie ‘doggo’ 
in until help 
must get help. and get it quick. 
Take the fresh horses, you've far 

ther to go than I I'll take Dent's. 


house 


There are 


comes But you 


Go on now, Bill. 
Don't be pig-headed—and take charge of Boston, will 
I don’t want him with me 


you? Where is the beggar? 


No one knew. A moment before he had been loung 
ing idly against the power house, his tongue lolling 
from his mouth, his eve 
ment later he simply was not 
instinct had bidden him 
manner as swift and unobtrusive as possible, and turn 
heap about fifty 


expressing boredom; a mo 
It is hard to say what 
mike himself scarce in a 


into a motionless sand-colored ant 
yards from the road, down which anyone leaving camp 
No one had time to look for him, and no 
let 
gave Rider's hand a parting grip 


must pass. 
one would have found him in any case 


Hammon 
loose a bad word, 


and skimmed out of camp on Dent's horse 


ITHIN a quarter of a mile of the Green Carna 
tion he dismounted and, leaving the horse in the 


bush, advanced under cover and with great cau 

tion toward the ranch. It was then that the rough 
ground and thorns under foot brought him the realiza 
tion that he was still wearing the pair of silk slippet 
made and sent him by his sister for a Christmas present 
It was a little dell-like place—not more than ten 


feet by six, hollowed out by the heavy streams that in 


bad weather came rushing down the slopes of the 


kopje above it, darkened by the thick bush all round 


full of small sharp stones and thorn and red ant 


that stung like wasps, with not a single smooth tree 
trunk or flat 


hiding place: and to three people it had been for a 


rock to lean against Still, it was a 


many days a haven and a home. Three people—to 


say nothing of the dog 


gular positions which only a dog can find reposeful 


| r WAS indeed Boston who lay in one of those trian 


his head on a stone, his tongue lolling languor 

ously from his mouth, one eve closed, the other cocked 

on his master 
For Hammond 


his arms round his knees, his empty pipe in his mouth 


eated uneasily upon a small rock 


was plainly busy on an intricate problem, and Boston 
too, was interested in the solution of that problem 





**1 shall start for Salisbury to-night.’’ 
“*But Salisbury is seventy miles !’’ 
** Sixty when you know your map.’’ 
*‘Well, sixty—without food. ind 


you've got no boots!’’ 


touching feet with Hammond 
Rivas half lay, half leaned in the 
painfully shifting his wounded leg 
minutes Between his lips was a_ thick 
white mimosa thorn which he bit on when he shifted 


Close beside them, 
and the dog, De 
cramped space, 


every few 


us a wounded soldier might bite on a bullet to keep 
in his trouble 
Mrs. de Rivas lay sleeping on the men’s folded coats 
“Well—what next, Hammond?’ asked De Rivas in 
a whisper. They had 
days; the natives were all round them in the bush 


been obliged to whispe1 for 


searching; but Hammond had chosen his retreat well, 
and the odds were against discovery as long as they 
lit no fires and were not heard talking. It was char 
acteristic of the man, however, that this business of 
whispering annoyed him more than any of the risks 
To have to whis 
When 


and hardships of the past few days 


per on account of a lot of murdering negroes! 


COLLIER’S 


ill he wanted was to get out and beat the brains out 
fa score of them—and he would, too, if 

Mi de Rivas gave a little moan in her sleep So he 

hispered, in spite of his fierce desires 
I shall start for Salisbury to-night 
Salisbury ?—on foot! 

Something 


It no use trving Mazo gone wrong 


there or Rider would have been back by now 
ut Salisbury is seventy miles! 


Sixty when you know your map 


Well, sixty without food And you've wot neo 
boot 
It was no use offering his own lie was a big man 


and his feet were on a generous senle As for Ham 


mond, he could not forbear to smile when he looked 


at the travesties from which his toes protruded—a 
few rags and ribbons of dark blue silk 
“No: but Ive got feet.” 

He had indeed—the most famous 
feet at Harvard in his time, and 
in African at any time All the 
sume, he cursed himself for crimi 
nal carelessness in leaving his camp 
improperly shod; for he, too, knew 
that sixty miles barefoot through 
an enemy's country, over krantz 
unbroken 
ground, was not going to he the 
funniest thing that had ever hap 
Still, they couldn't 


sit whispering there forever, and 


and kop and = rough, 


pened to him 


Cara de Rivas had to be saved 
She had stood the strain well up 
till now, but it was doubtful if she 
would last out much longer tad 
she must not dis No woman in 
the same case would be allowed to 
die if he could help it But only 
he knew the stain and disgrace it 
would be on him to let her, of all 
would 


women, die, whose death 


give him his heart's desire 

When De Rivas spoke again, his 
whisper had grown fainter His 
thoughts appeared to have taken 
the same direction as Hammond's 
“How am I 


alive, Hammond? 


going to keep het 
She can't go on 
without water 

“T shall fill the can before I 
start, and vou must try and make 
it spin out for three day j 


promise you TT shan’t be longer 


than that 


SORTUNATELY they had 
thought to bring a can with 
them in their hurried escape 


ranch, and Hammond 
night and filled it 


from the 
stole out every 
yards 


from the river, not 200 


away De Rivas’s wounded leg 


entirely incapacitated him from 


doing anything; Hammond had 


been obliged to carry him more 
than half the way on the night of 
their flight 

“Three days! De 


thinking to himself He can 


Rivas was 


pever do it even if he had boots! 

Three days was too hort a 
time in which to walk to Salisbury 
and bring back help. Three days 


was only long when contemplated 
from the point of view of a man 
whose larder is empty and whose 
death lurks in the shadows 

“What am I going to give her 
to eat?” 

“I’ve thought of that, too 
The other man looked up questioningly 


said Hammond quietly 
The problem 
of provisions had been a haunting one ever since they 
arrived in their refuge. If Hammond had a solution 
But Hammond was appal 
merely) 


though 


of it now, why not before? 
ently not inclined to be communicative. He 
sut there staring at Boston, and Boston, as 
suddenly aware of something personal in his master’s 


attention, rose suddenly, and in his silent, floundering 


way came over and laid his nose on Hammond's knee 
Hammond, after a moment or so, raised the dog's head 
in his hands and looked into the golden-brown eyes, 
far more trust 


tender and trustful as a woman's, 


vorthy than many women's. Then, for Maryon Ham 
mond, he did a strange thing—he bent his head and 
kissed his dog's nose 


RIVAS bit suddenly on the thorn between his 


> 
lips and looked away He had seen Hammonds 


eves and it is not good to see the eyes of a 


strong man in pain. He knew now what Hammond 
meant to do to keep him and his wife alive during the 
next three days 

When Cara de Rivas awoke from her long sleep of 
exhaustion it was dusk, and Concluded page # 
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COMMENT 


Hi speech delivered in the Sen 
ate in favor of the Underwood 
Wilson Tariff Bill by Henry F 
Hollis, the Democratic Senator from New 
Hampshire, may fairly be described as 
marking the end of one era and the begin 
Without checking up 
historically, it is probably safe to say that 


ning of another 


no such speech was ever before delivered 
by a New England Senator, certainly not 
since the protective tariff became an issue 
in American polities, 

My constituents as a whole have no sym 
pathy with the provineial doctrine that) New 
Mnglaind must be coddled or “protected” at the 
expense of the South and West. When her pub 
lic men in years past have begged for special 
tariff privileges at the nation’s capital she has 
been misrepresented She bids me say, Mi 
President, that what is best for the country at 


larvae ia beat for her 
Senator Hollis then passed on to such 
outspoken heresy as this 


I am convinced that the placing upon the 
free list of New 


boots and shoes, 


Mngland products, such as 
shoe machinery, lumber, fish, 
newspaper stock, 
the like, is fully met by the free listing of 
Southern and Western products like wool, sugar, 


plows, wagons, harness, and 


leather, cattle, ment, flour, coal, and iron ore 
And ‘I reach the same conclusion regarding the 
relative reduction of duties where the free list 
is not reached, and the equality of the reductions 
us regards different industries and different see 
tions of New Enaelind If there is discrimina 
tion in favor of any section or any industry or 
against any section or any industry, it is not se 


marked as to have caught my notice 


Senator Hollis’s speech is very impor 
Maybe it 
marks the end of the whole protective 


tant when vou reflect upon it. 


hypnotism throughout the United States. 
Certainly some obvious new direction has 
been taken by public thought when such 
a speech as this can be delivered by a 
If this is 
not the case, if the change marked by the 


Senator from New Hampshire. 


Senator's declaration is less fundamental, 
if his presence in the Senate is merely. a 
femporary accident, the fact will soon be 
uncovered, For Senator LHollis’s speech 
will be the issue in the New England Con 
gressional elections next vear. As soon 


us he had delivered it, his colleague, the 
Republican Senator from New Hampshire, 
Jacob HI. Repub 


lican of the genuine type, arose to chal- 


Gallinger, a standpat 
lenge it, and made the issue clear. Sena 
tor Hollis has plenty of ability to defend 
his position. His speech went straight to 
the heart of the fundamental question: 
Are the New England mill towns an agree 
able picture of civilization? Has life in 
New England been made a better thing 
for all affected by the protection system ? 
Progressive Republicans 

HERE is some likelihood that at 

least some of the progressive Re 
publicans, after registering their protests 
against the maladjustments which, it must 
be acknowledged. the new tariff measure 
contains, will vote in favor of it on the 
final passage after the conference with the 
House. The present tariff bill had to be 
nade to cure a complex system which has 
crystallized through generations of build 
ing one special privilege upon another. 


ON CO 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


Any tariff made under such circumstances 
must have defects. It is merely a first 
step toward a return to normal condi 
tious; the complete return will be a mat 
ter of vears and patient readjustment. 
The main fact about the present bill, the 
issue upon which the final vote will be 
taken, is that it is a revision of the tariff 
downward. The progressive Republicans 
have long heen for this; their political 
lives are bound up with it. Now that it 
has come, can they afford to vote against 
it? Is not the issue exactly the same as 
it was in 1909—whether they are for the 
Payne-Aldrich Bill or against it? It is 
to be hoped some of the progressive Re 
publicans will vote in favor of the bill; 
it ix less desirable to have a bill pass the 
Senate by a narrow partisan majority of 
one or two. The trend of thought which 
the present tariff bill has 

Those who are hurt by it 


is marked by 
come to stay. 
will be more likely to accept it; the period 
of suspense will be shorter if the figures 
by which the bill is passed are substantial. 


An Enlightened Position 
Senator 


yng a speech of 
S. Kenvon of lowa, a 


Republican: 


William 


pre IYTeSSIVe 


Mr. President, I have approached the debates 
upon this bill with an open mind, looking for 
light. The light, it is true, at times has been 
rather dim, but after the completion of the 
debate and after all the light has been shed 
upon it that is possible, I propose to be governed 
in my vote by the one test whether or not this 
bill is better for the hundred million people of 
this country than is the present tariff law. 
The Tariff Commission 

HIS took place during the examina 
tion of Lobbyist Mulhall: 

“Why was the National Association of Manu 
facturers so deeply interested in a tariff com 
mission?” inquired Senator Reed. 

“The association hoped through this means to 
tariff law,” 


prevent a revision of tl replied 


Mulhall 


There is no doubt that, among much 
that was honest, some of the agitation for 
a tariff commission three vears ago was 
based on the wish to postpone tariff reduc 
tion. With a tariff commission. the work 
of reduction could be spread over a series 
of years,a process that, of course, has much 
merit. Now that the Democrats have made 
some essential reductions, a tariff com 
mission, or some body like it, can take up 
the work of necessary readjustments. 


Intervention 


N THE matter of Mexico, 
Wilson is following an extremely diffi 


President 


cult and necessarily complex course. He 
is doing it in a very sure-footed way, and, 
if intervention can be avoided at all, Presi 
dent Wilson's course is well calculated to 
achieve that end. He is on the side of 
sound morals. However. if a venture be 
made into the field of prediction, even by 
those to whom any kind of intervention 
is repugnant, it is necessary to say that 
the pressure from many directions to com 


NGRESS 


pel or induce the United States to do 
Mexico is going to be 


increasingly powerful. 


something about 
Unhappily, much 
of this pressure comes from interested and 
mercenary sources, but that fact is not 
going to make resistance to intervention 
any easier. 


Banking and Currency 
Hk probability now is that Presi 
dent Wilson will prevail in his wish 

that currency and banking legislation pass 

at the present session. This is best. If 
it were left over until the regular session, 
probably the whole of that session would 
he consumed with it, leaving to an indefi 
nite future the pressing problem of trust 
legislation. There is a natural dividing 
line between the tariff and the currency 
bills on the one hand, and antitrust legis 
lation on the other. It is best that the 
special session should begin with a clean, 
new program. The Republicans will re 

sist the effort to pass a currency Dill. 

Senator Lodge voiced their opposition : 

Mr. President, many people feel that this is 
no time, in the heat of summer, with an ex 
hausted Congress after a long tariff debate, to 
take up a banking and currency bill, which in 
my judgment is ten times as important in its 
effect on the business of the country as the 
tariff, grave as that is. They feel that it is‘ not 
the time to take up such a bill and undertake 
to deal with it It is not the time to reach 
decent legislation upon that subjeet 

We all know that the banking laws need re 

There 

ure many points in the law that have been pre 

sented on which I think all men who have re 
flected on the subject are agreed 


form and change. We are agreed on that 


There are 
some others to which many people are utterly 
opposed, as they think they will be ruinous in 
their effect. We must have, we ought to have, 
a long and thorough debate 

After all, there isn’t much to this except 
to say that Congress is tired and fretful. 


The Farmer, too 
ROM 


fundamentally 
view. 


many sides come signs of a 


changing point of 
These words were printed as an 
wldress of C. B. Kegley, master of the 
Washington State Grange, in the “West 
ern Farmer” of Spokane, Wash.: 

Make no mistake—we are face to face with 
the entire removal of the protective tariff from 
farm products. In my judgment, there is no 
scape from this conclusion, and the thing for us 
to do is to meet the issue fairly and squarely 

As a system, protection is doomed. If we, as 
farmers, stand for it, we shall lose our share. 
and the public believing that it has secured re- 
lief from the burden of living cost, will stop 
there, causing whatever of loss 


upon the farmer 


occurs to fall 
Consequently the business- 
like course open is for the farmer to fight. not 
Fight, 
not to hold his own questionable benefits of 


to continue the system, but to smash it! 


tariff on grain and live stock and wool. but to 
strip the coat of privilege off from the back of 
every business engaged in supplying the neces 
saries of life The time to cure the whole 
diseased system has come and the proper medi 
cine is the ax Let us stand steadfast to this 
and appeal to farmers everywhere to join with 
tariff 

statute books now and forever 


us and wipe every privilege off the 
If this is correct, a good many Senators 


have been wasting time at Washington 
in their defense of protection for the em 


battled farmer. 
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Another Sermon on the Mount 


HF summer week-end exodus of motorists to cool 

places in the country caused the church attend 
ance in Cheyenne, Wyo., to‘dwindle so appreciably that 
the ministers decided it would be worth while to carry 
a Sunday service to the motorists. Sherman Mountain 
was selected as the auditorium, and the Rev. Leon C€ 
Hills preached the sermon. More than 100 cars con 


veyed the churchgoers to the base of the mountain 


A Matter of Clay or Dust 


CARTOONIST, who long has delighted to picture 

New York’s Governor as a caricature of Henry 
Clay, sees the Legislature’s impeachment proceedings 
against Mr. Sulzer as a demonstration by Tammany 
of how clay may be reduced to dust. Another descrip 
tion of the situation is that given by some of the Gov 
ernor’s friends in the sentiment that accompanied a 
floral horseshoe which the Governor received the d 


the Legislature passed the impeachment resolutiol 


Homesteading by Motorcycle 


FTER an attempt to grow trees on 10,000 acres of 
Government land in Hamilton County, Kansas 
proved a failure, the Land Office opened the tract this 
month to homesteaders, a few of whom modernized 


homesteading by speeding to their claims on motoreyles 
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A Fifth 


Parisian 


lvenue dressmaker’s model in a modish 
slashed skirt. She went walking in it 
and was so fashionable that she almost felt ashamed 

















ry 


HATEVER 
the 


may be the opinion of 
indecent 
the 


present styles il 


women's dress, or 
ble 


portion «of 


linpenetra 
loption Dy 
American 


enigma of 


even a our heedless 


we know 


that 


women where they come from, and 


in view of fact the remedy lies in the 


hands of every decent American woman 


During the past five vears in particular the 
Paris dressmakers 
the 


have, step by step, shown 


steady degeneration of their art 


they 


waning 


in the so-called “Paris styles” which 


ach 


strandareds 


have sent over here 


the 


veur the tendency 


to lower haus become more 


strongly to the 


eredit of 


ut it 
French 


marked 
the 


said 
that 
wort by 
They 
minds of 
lost all 


must be 
ventliewoman these 


“stvles” are neither indorsed nor 


her. She scorns them with contempt 
are the creations of the disordered 
French 
of art 
mercialists 
ut the 


dressmakers who have 


SCLISe 


and decenes have become pure com 


and who, laughing in their sleeves 
the 


how 


American women, are, as one of 


greatest of them recently said, seeing 


far they can go “in 


= fools of 
the 


making 
women No 


damn 
American Frenchwoman of 
the slightest 


the 


“siviles 


the 


refinement wears these 


hill 


underworld 


they are mark of the women of 


French that frequent the Paris 


houlevards and 
Mime. Sarah 


visit to 


the French rnice CoUPses \s 


Bernhardt said upon her last 


America, it Was a perfect amazement 


to her to see apparently American 


the demimonde of 


decent 
women «dressed like 


Nor is this a 


sonal 


aris 


matter of ny own or any per 


opinion: it is an incontrovertible fact 


Known and acknowledged by every American 


buyer who goes to Paris 
with the I 


is known 


and everyone con 


versant rench fashion situation. Lt 


to every woman of the underworld 


in American As 
“Here are a lot of 


suid 
virls and women who draw 


one of these recently 
aside their skirts when they meet us, and yet 
like us \ 
this 


are dressed 
Fifth 
two 


exacths thong 
that 


dressing eX 


walk 


Avenue verities stutement 


Classes of girls are 


alike \ 


davs uge 


to-day 
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The Remedy for 
the Present Wave of 
Indecent Dressing 


By EDWARD BOK 
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‘* Diaphanous’ or ‘‘ X-ray’’ skirts are particu- 
larly startling when worn in the sunshine. Our 
illustration of the point is a snapshot from Auteuil 





Another example of the sort 
of fashion which the American 
woman will be asked to adopt at 
balls and social affairs this winter 
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In the way of coats, this one from Longchamps, in 
a design which makes the human form resemble a 
peg, is described as ‘‘ characteristically French’’ 
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Paris become a 
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such it is time every 
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American fashions for American 
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the right 
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own couturiers 
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race is more acknowledgedly skillful in the 
art of adaptation than the Americans, 
and it is the exercise of this art that is called 
for in dress designing. since all modern costume 
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Editorial Comment 


“*The Great Adventure’’ 

OETS AND PHILOSOPHERS have, from the beginnings of lit- 
erature, written courageous!y and nobly of death. Typically 
their attitude has been one either of sublime and tragic resig- 

nation or of self-conscious and exultant defiance: “O death, where is 
thy sting?” It has remained for a modern author to deal with the 
darkness ahead in a spirit of pure, joyous curiosity. “The Great Adven- 
ture,” Lovise Ponp Jewett calls her little book. It is the life story 
of one vitally, vividly, expectantly concerned with death as a Great 
Adventure, the greatest of all possible adventures, the illimitably inter- 
esting continuance of this existence, 
another golden chamber .. . 

Larger than this we leave, and lovelier. 
The tale is of the simplest; the fictional biography—not wholly im 
aginary, one may be permitted to guess—of a girl and woman “who 
cherished so loyally and wore so gallantly the rags and tatters of life 
that had been her portion,” and, at the end, went out with the plumes 
of her spirit all aflaunt in the wind which wafted her over the dark 
river. Not a religious book, in the ordinary and rather damaging sense 
of the word, but one all aflame with faith and the valorous virtues. 
In a love song so fine that modern hymnologists have appropriated 
part of it to the uses of worship, Horace sings: 

He who his life hath held in fee 

To wisdom and high purity 

Need fear no shaft from out the dark, 

No shipwreck for his spirit bark... . 
“Integer vite.” indeed, was Mrs, Jewetw’s heroine. With every poten- 
tiality of tragedy, there is, in the slender volume about her, no single 
note of melancholy. Gayety and a blithe and tender humor are its spe 
cial qualities. The lover of life may find in its pages zest and inspira 
tion; he who fears death, a solace and a bulwark; and the believer in 
the religion of Curtst as a living verity, a profound realization of His 
teachings. A book to be read, to be treasured, and to be handed on. 


Simple Loyalty 

NE DOES NOT NEED to be a New Yorker to draw inspiration 

from the letter in which George McAneny, one of the candidates 
for the fusion mayoralty nomination, accepts a nomination for a lesser 
post. Joun Purroy Mrrcnev is the reformers’ choice for Mayor— 
partly, no doubt, because he is a Democrat in a city normally Demo- 
cratic. Nominated for the presidency of the Board of Aldermen, a 
subordinate position, Mr. McANeny has this to say: 

There is but one thing to do. The duty is laid upon me, as it is upon any 
man who has a chance to help, to help with all my might. 

The great thing is to preserve the ground that we have won, to keep on 
building upon it, and to make honest and efficient government in New York City 
as nearly a permanent institution as we can. I don't believe that any man who 
has it within his power to contribute in any way toward the success of an anti 
Tammany campaign at such a moment can fail to give all that he has. either 
of strength or of ability, toward that end. And, I might add, the strength of no 
man alone can win this fight. The ticket proposed would bring together a union 
that ought to prove irresistible. I am more than willing to do my share. 
CHARLES 8S. Wurman, the District Attorney who, more than any other 
individual, is responsible for exposing New York's police corruption 
and sending uniformed lawbreakers to jail, was another candidate 
for Mayor. Some of his friends in the Republican organization wanted 
him to run independently after the fusionists preferred Mr. Mrrcue.’s 
name to his; and many of his friends, of both parties, regarded him 
as the man who would poll more votes than anyone else likely to run 
on any ticket. But, having been nominated by the fusionists to sue- 
ceed himself as District Attorney, Mr. Wuirman follows the example 
of McANeny in loyally accepting. It is easy to call the action of these 
New Yorkers in subordinating personal ambition and disappointed 
pride to their sense of duty a mere living up to their pretentions as 
good citizens. But it is a rare thing, this living up to one’s duty 
in the face of good excuses! 


A Plain Case 
AN FRANCISCO needs a new water supply. The city has out 
grown the present supply. Water is hauled in barrels and wagons. 
Many homes are without sufficient water for bathing. In the new and 
growing portions of the city it is necessary to leave a spigot turned 
on at night in order to procure water for the morning meal. These 
facts are admitted. To cure this the city has a bill before the present 
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special session of Congress authorizing it to use the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley as a reservoir. The subject is not a new one. It has been up in 
Congress before, and has been fully thrashed out. San Francisco has 
waited patiently. The time is ripe for decision. All the light that can 
be turned on the subject has been turned on. The only objection to 
San Francisco's project is that the Hetch Hetchy Vailey is one of Cali- 
fornia’s scenic attractions, and the United States Government has re- 
served it as a pleasure ground. But the proposed reservoir will not 
destroy the beauty of Hetch Hetchy—the worst that can be said is 
that it will detract in some respects and add‘to its beauty in others, 
California can safely be trusted not to destroy any of its own scenic 
wonders. The people of San Francisco are perhaps as much interested 
in maintaining the beauty of Hetch Hetchy as any section of the 
country; but they ought not to parch in the presence of plenty. The 
present project has the sanction of the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the head of the Reclamation Service, the 
head of the Geological Service, the head of the Forest Service, three 
army engineers, eleven members of Congress from California, and 
the two United States Senators from that State, as well as the sup- 
port of so pronounced a conservationist as Girrorp Pincnor. The 
opposition is confined to a small coterie of nature lovers, many of 
whom are undoubtedly sincere. If San Francisco can secure the use 
of Hetch Hetchy, the way is clear for its future course, even though 
the final completion of the work may take vears. If it cannot get 
Hetch Hetchy, a deplorable situation will be prolonged at a time when 
every well-wisher of public pluck is desirous of lightening the burdens 
of San Francisco. The good people who are arguing for scenery in 
this case may not belong in what Mr. Rooseverr called “the lunatic 
fringe,” which occupies the outer advance of many reforms, but they 
do belong to the group of extremists which discredits many good move 
ments in the eves of sensible people. 


“Speech! Speech!’’ 

HOSE ALL-WISE Eastern conservatives who have been quick 

to ridicule the progressive States of the West every time a dis 
patch mentioned the word “recall” are herewith requested to take 
the floor. Point out to us, please, the superiority of impeachment—the 
time-honored method now in operation in New York. Some of the 
same Standpatters who loudly guffawed at San Francisco for spend- 
ing $30,000 to recall a police judge are cordially invited to estimate 
how much the rumpus at Albany is costing the State each day in time 
and money and general disorganization of publie business. Much 
breath and ink has been wasted insulting the common sense of the 
average American by warning him that he isn’t fitted to exercise the 
recall with intelligence. But why is Boss Murruy, speaking through 
his squad of trained legislators, to be regarded as any better qualified 
to cast an unbiased vote on a question of removing New York's Gov 
ernor than the citizens who voted that official into office? 


Sir Edward Grey and Achilles 
NGLAND, we learn, may reconsider her decision not to be repre- 
sented in the Panama-Pacific Exposition. We decline to dwell 
on the reasons for the decision or the reasons for the change. We can 
only add that even for AcHILLES was it unbecoming to sulk within 
the tent, and Sir Enwarp Grey would ill serve his country or his own 
solid fame in emulation of AcCHIILLEs. 


Life or Death? 
ANCER is the most justly dreaded of diseases. Strangely enough, 
4 in spite of its alarming increase and the universal terror which 
it inspires, less purposeful consideration has hitherto been given to it 
than to any other important problem of public health. The general 
ignorance of the subject is appalling when one considers that out of 
every ten middle-aged Americans one dies by its slow and agonizing 
doom; doubly appalling in the light of the known fact that a large 
proportion of the victims could be saved, either by preventive or cura 
tive measures, if they but knew how. The American Society for the 
Control of Cancer has recently been organized by a number of public 
spirited men and women, with the main purpose of popular education 
on this vital topic. The public is to be taught three fundamental 
truths: First, that cancer is in the majority of cases curable if taken 
in the early stages; second, that, quacks and mistaken enthusiasts [0 
the contrary notwithstanding, the knife is the only known cure; and, 
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as a corollary to these two propositions, third, that prompt diagnosis 





and immediate recourse to a skillful surgeon on the first suspicion of 
cancer means a highly probable saving of life, whereas neglect means 
inevitable death. “Ah,” another scheme of the surgeons 
to extract fat fees.” The Baltimore “News,” 
refutes this oft-repeated superstition : 


says Cynicus, * 


in a convincing editorial, 


As for the allegation, sure to be made by the rogues and vagabonds of medi 
cine, that the surgeons undertake this campaign for their own profit, it is scarcely 
worth serious answer. If you have cancer, you may be sure they will get you, soon 
or late. After you have been tortured by caustics a dreadful space, you will land 
upon the operating table at last, and the fee you pay will not be the less because 
the labor you demand is the more. No: the surgeons will not be in pocket by 
this campaign. All they will get out of it will be the satisfaction of doing better 
work and of saving more human lives. 


For the laborious work of investigation and tabulation, of circulating 
educational matter and of general propaganda, the society needs funds. 
Checks may be sent to Howarp Bayne. treasurer, 60 Broadway, New 
York City. No other movement for the public weal deserves more hearty 
support. 
tween life and death to sufferers of whom vou have never even heard. 


In this cause vour dollar may well mean the difference be 


Justice 
NEGRO, WILLIAM REDDING, spent some time and money in a 
“blind tiger” Americus, 
Ga. He left the place intoxicated. 
quarrel with other negroes, and, when the smoke cleared, the list of 


in the town where he sometimes worked 
REDDING Was soon involved in a 


injured was as follows: 
Chief of Police Witttam C. Barrow, fatally wounded 
DANIEL SALLINGS, Colored, fatally wounded 
Morris ALLEN, colored, shot in the arm 
Unidentified negro, sealp wounds 


ReppinG himself received several pistol shots, and was later hanged 
When the first rope by which he was strung up broke, a 
Atlanta 
The newspaper Was sent to us 


by a mob. 
second was brought into play. We take these facts from an 
newspaper; they speak for themselves. 
by a Southerner born and bred, a journalist. Says our correspondent : 

It occurs to me in the sickening horror of such cases that the mob fails to get 
the right man. Instead of the negro, with his wits stolen away and his mild 
nature brutalized by the poison, it should have been the man whe sold him the 
“blind-tiger” whisky who paid the price. The reporter on this story missed the 
meat in it: the brand of liquor sold to the lynched negro: the distiller of the 
stuff; the man who illegally sold it. 


Another Southern reader adds more to the same purport. When his 


fellow citizens hang. shoot, or burn, he writes: 

They should also send a posse up to Louisville to lynch the manufacturer of 
“nigger gin.” whose villainous product and libidinous literature robbed the poor 
black of reason. 
the commercializing of the Southern negro’s passions decidedly unpopular 


It would not take more than one or two sueh lynchings to make 


This second suggestion is not offered by CoLiier’s correspondent as 
i practical program. The abolition of Iwncehing, not its extension, is 
our desire. Yet so far as justice goes, there would be more of it: in 
hanging the manufacturer of bottled crime than ever there was in tor 
turing his ignorant victims. Society is an organization of men and 
women to further the best interests of the mass. How long will society 


> 


stand for the stimulation of rape and murder for money 


Outside and Inside 


DITORS assert as a theory that there is a peculiarly maticious 

imp of mischance who presides over the “make-up” of newspapers, 
Doubt 
less that evil genius is responsible for the obverse and reverse of a clip 
ping from the “American Tribune” of Newark, Ohio, recently mailed to 
this office. 


and adjusts printed matter in the most unhappy juxtapositions. 


On the outside appears this glib claim 
RELIABLE ADVERTISEMENTS 
No objectionable advertisements of any kind are admitted for publication in 
the “American Tribune.” We believe that every advertisement in the “Ameri 
can Tribune” is trustworthy. In dealing with advertisers our readers may be 
confident that they will be fairly and squarely treated in every case. We shall 
be glad to have readers report any experience to the contrary 


On the inside is an advertisement headed “Tricks Doctor to Save Him,” 
Which recounts how a physician (unnamed) was cured of Bright's dis 
ease by a nostrum, Fulton’s Renal Compound, secretly administered 
by a friend. Bright’s disease is incurable by any medicine. Fulton's 
Renal Compound is a notorious fake. Yet the editor of the “American 
Tribune,” with his smug asseverations of virtue, accepts money for the 
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dissemination of its claims. “Woe unto you, seribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites!” wrote an author not wholly unread to-day; “for ye make 
but within they are 


full of extortion and excess.” At least two of the characterizations 


clean the outside of the cup and of the platter, 


in this passage seem to fit, with peculiar applicability, the scribe of 
the “American Tribune.” The outside of his journalistic cup is in 
marked contrast to the inside. Also his implied opinion of his read 
ers, as too stupid or too careless to penetrate his hypocrisy, is a dan- 
The American newspaper subscriber is learn- 
ing how to read both sides of his paper. 


gerous theory nowadays. 


Illiteracy 

STATISTIC Wilkes County, North Carolina, 
7 reports that illiteracy has decreased from 13 per cent in 1900 to 
2 per cent in 1912. The educators responsible for a betterment like 
that in Wilkes County are making history as truly as any of their 
ancestors did who fought for North or South in the Civil War. 


The Wild West 
HEN WE WERE MUCH YOUNGER the Wild West gave us 


African and Arctic adventure 
“Marco Polo” made a wonderful Sunday 


S are not always dull. 


our most delicious goose flesh. 
charmed our imagination, 
book, but it was our own American pioneers, the mountain men who 
toiled with ax and battled with rifle to carry the East into the West, 
these and the Indians they fought with, who were our heroes. When 
we played outdoors we played Indians. and invented dramas of bor 
der life in the patch of woods just off the old post road which parallels 
the railway line. Witiiam F. Copy—*Buffalo Bill’—was meanwhile 
evolving a more elaborate pageant of border life, staging in his big 
tents not the aborigines alone, but cowboys, stage-coach holdups, and 
all the rest of it. And now,.after prospering for vears—decades, even 
after addressing its appeal to the voung and old of this nation and all 
change has 
Newer triumphs have obscured the triumph of the pio- 


the other nations, too, the Bultfalo Bill show has failed. 
come over us 
neers over wild nature. 
at all, of the old 
Fenimore Coorer dull. They are absorbed by baseball, by mechan 


Small boys read less, and probably dream not 
contest between redskin and paleface. They find 


ical tovs like the motor cycle, the motor boat, the motor car, the aero- 
plane: but they lack the historical imagination. We are sorry; and 


so, no doubt, is Buffalo Bill. 
A Neglected Art 
have striven to be many kinds of good citizen that we 


i... Us hi strive an s g ‘itiz ‘ 
never became. The most matter-of-fact man in town likely as 


not has tried his hand 
dolin, or furtively attempted an oration with pebbles in his mouth. 


verse making, or taken lessons on the man 


This, of course, is as it should be, since it is the method of discover 
ing true talent as well as the lack of it. But, for all our industry, 
not a few of us have missed things we might have done well. How 
many of the daughters of men, who will faithfully practice singing 
with throats never meant for song, could become an everlasting joy 
io their friends if they would apply themselves with half the zeal to 
the art of reading aloud? A lamentable constraint seizes upon many 
otherwise gracious persons when they undertake to do this simple 
We may 


have a hopeless time emulating the charm and wit the acquaintances 


thing. The Fifth Reader was the last fair practice they had. 


of Srevenson, for example, admired in his conversation, but we can 
retiect a little of them, on occasion, in reading svmpatheticaily from 
his books. A sick room, evenings at home, even lovers’ meetings, may 


be enriched and enlivened by wise exercise of the accomplishment. 


A Wish of the Grown-up 
vy WE COULD BUT RECOVER the naiveté of children (that first- 

hand way of seeing persons as if they had sprung up out of the 
ground and were standing like fresh flowers to be looked upon with 
wonder), and if we could have again those simple words with which 
children tell their thoughts, the concrete words, making a_ picture, 
-no words like “function,” 


revealing motion and emotion “social con 


sciousness,” none of the phrases with which we hide our vagueness: 
‘The man jumped up”; “I told vou so”; “My dolly’s dress is torn”; 
‘JENNIE had His fate would 
be happy, the writer’s, who could keep that vivid simplicity, the noun 
person or a thing, and not a state of mind, and then 


nosebleed, and she cried and cried”! 


that described 
could use it on the larger world, more richly peopled, of his older days. 
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The Proper Study of Mankin 
. As a warning not to take Pope’s epigram in too narrow a 
sense, the gallery includes her Honor from Colorado 
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Judge Tague of Redcliff j ) ~ ae” & oe 
MES. LYDIA BERKELEY TAGUE / ; f 4 = 
4 has two distinctions of which she j U/) Z y r Z Z 
is pardonably proud. She is accredited y > \f ~ A j 
the best bread baker in Redcliff, Colo., j j y j 
and is the only woman in the coun 4 j Z j 
try to hold the post of county judge i 4 y Z 
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_ (|| A Cup Brimming with Yellowbacks 
7 j Og uals of the District of $500 loving cup filled to the brim 
gy j Columbia celebrated the sixth with $650 worth of $10 bills. He 
Z | anniversary of Walter Johnson's ap then proceeded to pitch his twenty y 
Z Z pearance with the Washington club fifth victory of the season He Z Y 
Z y by presenting to the star pitcher a had lost only five games in the year y 
j ———- _ — ——e 
y oe 
/ || From Seattle to Alaska by Canoe y 
y j ge seven weeks Arthur Simpson an Indian model, 18 feet long, and 
y and Forrest Clark of the San constructed with a high protected 
Z Diego Yacht Club paddled a canvas deck, much like that of an Eskimo 
» Z Z covered seagoing canoe along the kayak, to protect the crew from 
A Record Dash around the HW orld | Pacific Coast northward from Seat breaking seas. The weight of the 
By steamers and trains, tugs and yachts and a hydroaeroplane, John tle. When the trip ended they had equipment was approximately 200 
Henry Mears, starting from the office of the New York Evening Sun, traveled 1,500 miles and were in pounds. The canoe itself weighed 
July 2, circled the globe in the record time of 35 days,21 hours,and 35 Y Skagway, Alaska, The canoe was 75 pounds, and the passengers 500. | 
minutes. Our flashlight photograph was taken just as the race ended g | 
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Yj Blooded Racers on a Cinder Track 
 daye of the sprinters in this fie day of the First Regiment of 
shapshot are German princes Infantry Guards. Prince Sigismund 
and three are plain military men is third from the left. Drince Fred 
. The picture was taken at the annual erick Karl is at the extreme right. 
Among Japanese actors of the If John Purroy Mitchel, who I awe , 
old school it is yet the custom to at 34 is Fusion’s candidate for 
have men playall the parts. This Mayor of New York, takes Tam- soemmrmcrnt 
young man is ‘‘ made up’’ for many’s scalp, he will be acclaim- Y 
the role of a mourning widow ed mighty among tiger hunters 
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Modernizing One of the Oldest Trades of the Sea ; | 
HE industry of whaling is at least Y 


1,000 years old, but that the qual 
ity of picturesqueness has not vet de 
parted from it is evident in the ae 





companying snapshots collected on a 

recent whaling voyage in the North y, wer, tf 
Atlantic. The upper picture, of petrels ly, A\ 4 
following the ship for shreds of whale, by ‘ ’ VA 
probably shows as many of Mother Y 


‘ , ry , Yy 
Carey’s chickens and as wonderful a yy : : 4 
Ny . y Cutting 


sunset as the pioneers of the trade ever ' ; bh 
, sin jb off a tail 
to facilitate 


beheld four centuries before Columbu 
The other photographs. descriptive rath 
er than picturesque, show a good type 7 een 


of modern steam whaler in action 
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fl” Whaler towing a giant sperm whale. The harpoon gun, ready to fire, shows in silhouette at the bow. 
1t the left: A closer view of the harpoon gun The harpoon itself weighs more than 100 pounds 
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‘ae A Daniel Come 





A figure leaned there 
a grim figure, beara- 
ed, streaked with red. 
It stood propped fee- 
bly against the jamb, 
slackarmed. But 
one wrist was flexed 


NQOMEBODY grabbed him by the arm and pointed. 
“There's the scab’s got your machine, Dan!” 
Dan Garth stood tiptoe, following the line of 
the outthrust finger with a swift glance. His 
swart, hard face gave no sign of the leaping wave of 
exultation within him as his avid eyes picked out the 
man. 

Quietly he through the 
crowd, which seethed like turbulent against 
the blue-uniformed barrier about the factory the 
Once free of the throng, 
wind with 


edged hooting, elbowing 
waters 
and 
marshaled strike breakers. 
he headed downtown against a nippy, raw 
a gray hint of snow behind it. 

He knew that man, that and 
with the knowledge. VDolice escorts and the calculated 


scab, his veins sang 


doubling and twisting by which these rats crept to 
their secret holes at night need no longer baffle him 


one scab he 
the 


trace without trailing: 
blindfold—by grim 
very scab to whom the bitterest 

Meanwhile he must food. He 
fists deep into his pockets and held his way with the 
lithe, muscled swing that days of semistarvation had 
one fist lay a single coin, a 


he could 
earth 


One rat 
could run to chance 
grudge. 


jammed his 


he owed 
have 


not quite slackened. In 
scant loan from a more fortunate comrade, the poten 


tial half of a meal. 


E SLID furtively into the alley back of a news 
paper office. It was enemy's country. Circula 


strikers 


tion managers had learned that were 
selling papers, running the streets for pennies, anid 
they refused stock to grown men 


From behind a truck he enviously watched the lus 
tling newsboys, favored yvoungsters hurrying from the 
bundles of evening editions under 
the truck 
that 


wenk ness Ile 


rear doors with 
wheels for warmth 
Ilis 


have 


their arms. He kicked 
the 


siiisciine 


nnd awaited chance might aid him 


head wus with mitist 


money—enourgh for one more hot mea! 

A small boy 
those rear doors. 

The boy 
little face. 
flapped with summery 
in the keen wind. Garth noted why 
His left foot was cased in a thick, misshapen shoe 
a club foot. He cocked a cheerfully skeptical eye at 
Garth. Garth held out the coin. 

“Will y'—xzet me 
hesitantly; and instantly 
that he, the big. 
should so hang upon the good will of a pygmy. 

The boy took in the situation with the sharp per 
ception of gaminhood: divined, too, the utter helpless 
ness of this adult suppliant. His pinched lips widened 
in a grin, the satiric grin of premature poise 

“Pretty rough times out at the works, eh? ile in 


limped past, whistling, headed toward 


Garth hailed 
drawn but fearless 


His carments 


paused and turned a 


He was a very small boy. 
freedom upon his tiny 


he had limped. 


person 


some papers, sonny?” he asked. 


felt 
deep-chested, 


in his eagerness 
man, 


shamed 
strong-bodied 


quired, with confident familiarity. 
Garth nodded. Ue was no hand 
“Ain't begged to git ver job back, have y'?" 
“No.” 


with children. 


said Garth. 


“Some of ‘m did—w got it in the neck,” said the 
boy. “Served ‘m right.” 
Again Garth nodded. The bey considered him 


further. 

“Will you get me a 

“They passed the word. 
toward the 
git to handle papes.’ 

Garth's outstretched hand fell to his side 


repeated Garth 
nodding 


bundle?” 
* answered the boy. 
“No 


newspaper office. more big guys cn 
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“Besides,” added the youngster, with a note of trucu 
lence, “when you big stiffs knock the trade, where do 
we reg’ler guys come in?” 

Garth thrust his fist back 
shrug and turned away. 

“Hol on.” The boy took a limping step after him. 
Garth waited. 

“Can't ye do nothin’ to raise some grub?’ 

el 

The youngster enjoyed his moment of power to the 
full, and then, in a quick transition, a smile of per 
little mouth. 
with a 


into his pocket with a 


fect friendliness curved his 
“Shell out, bo,” he commanded, 
nod. “T'll see what I e’n do for y’.” 
He took the coin and disappeared into the circula 
tion room, to dart out again presently carrying a thin 


patronizing 


sheaf of papers. 

Garth started forward, but was checked by a strange 
the small Samaritan’s face, a wink of 
Garth followed. The boy awaited him 


contortion of 
vast cunning. 
in a sheltered doorway. 

“For cripes sake, ain't ye got no 
“If them guys seen me pass them 


sense?” he de 
manded, severely. 
papes to ve, they wouldn't gimme no more,” 






















He peeped out into the street with the air of a 
conspirator and smuggled the papers hastily into 
Garth's hands. 

The big strong 


man with the 
dark sullen face, 
with murder 
but now in his 
veins, fell upon 
his knees at the 
side of the cot 


“Here—now ye're tixed.” he observed, with satisfac 
tion. “Now rustle "m. Say—where y’ goin’ to work?" 

“I thought—the railway station.” answered Garth, 
submitting the suggestion with a full sense of infe 
riority. 

The youngster considered with downdrawn lip 

“Well, yo might do worse.” he admitted. “Hop to 
it. And say, bo. Don't fergit t talk it up. see? That's 
the trouble wi’ ve big stiffs Y° aint ne good on 


th’ yell.” 


Garth took his way soberly to the station and began 


to offer his wares. Customers were scarce at this 
hour. Had they been plentiful they would hardly 
have competed to drip coppers into the hand of this 
stalwart, sullen-faced newshoy Folk with a cent to 


spend for two cents’ worth of paper and twenty pages 
matter like to that the payment is 
dedicated in part to the hallowed 
charity. 

Dan Garth was not a cripple, a dwarf, nor an in 
funt. He exhibited no malformations. He 
no Claim upon the sympathy of 
failure at “talking it.” 

“*Pvening Star!” he croaked hoarsely a few times 
And mute and flushed 

tebellion within him. He 
His full and vigorous, his 
rich and sweet, his eye keen, his brain swift, all to one 
that he might the that 
mission and his right. In his fingers was the dainty 
dwelt the 


useless, wait 


of reading feel 


sole cause of 


offered 


And 


the pusser-by. 


he was a sad 


gave it up, standing 


surged Was uv man 


muscles were blood was 


end perform work Wis his 


touch of a duchess, in bis arm force of a 


steam hammer. Trained, perfected, and 


ing like a beggar for the coppers of the charitable 
moist, not 


IS eyes grew 
pure rage. His 


Some one should 


with self-pity but with 


purpose took new impetus. 
for this. There 
man who had taken his place, who had driven him to 


pay was the 


scramble for pennies with children Was the 
scab. 

If only he could get that bit of money! The deathly 
weakness of starvation was close upon him now Ile 
must get it. 

“*Pvening Star,’ ” 
vailed upon a countryman awaiting his train as to sell 


he growled again, and so far pre 


a pmiper. 


the rush hour crowds of homegoers began 
to swarm through the gates 
droit 
at last to meet the miserable fact that 


four 


Toward 
But Garth was too mala 
to profit. The stream passed him by and he had 
he had lost even 
owned coppers—and a 


his trifling stake. He 


sheaf of unsold papers. His plunge had brought dis 
aster. Tie had been a fool. Starvation waited; and 
his mind went sliding into desperate channels. 

There was a touch on his arm. 

“Well, cull, how goes?” piped a small voice 

Giarth looked down dazedly, snatehed from dark 


brooding, It was the boy, the clubfoot. He was carry 


ing an armful of papers 


“Cripes !° be exclaimed, gauging Garth's bundle with 
experteyes. “Couldn't vedo no better'n that? Y ain't 
sold hardly none! 

“Now” suid Garth, adully 
\ sudden spurt of lofty scorn exalted the 
sinall master 
Hlere!” He dropped hi OWh  pREpers 
ueaiost the wall and with a deft scoop 
sathered Garth's bundle to himself 
“You can't do nothin Never see such 
a stiff. Wateh me!” 
Straightway he plunged inte the 
crowd, raising «a shrill) battle er) 


Garth watched, half irritated, half fas 
The tiny merchant seemed 
possessed of an uneanny and _ terrific 
He was here and there, hither 
and yon and back again in a breath 
managing the pitifully deformed foot 


cinated. 


vitality. 


us nimbly as the sound one. He 

wiggled in and out of the throng like 

an eel, waving a sheet under ever) 

— Leet nose, saluting every ear with his 

wy challenge, spotting three customers 
while he made change for one, bring 

ing smiles from abstracted brokers and tired clerks 
with his dexterity and his impudent clamor. When 


he returned the last of Garth's papers had been sold 
us his 


“But hold on.” objected Garth, stammering, 
stiles agent counted him the receipts with grubby, 
meticulous hand. “How about yourself, sonny?” 

“Fergit it.’ was the flippant response. “Y' ain't get 
no job. have y’, ye big stiff? G'wan and feed yt 
face. Ye need it.” 

Garth stood awkwardly by while the youngster 
sathered up his own bundle. The boy's mood was 
disconcerting 

“Can't I—help vou?” he asked 

“Help me!" The answer was a jibe. “You'd help 
a lot—I don't tink.” 
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Giarth still tried awkwardly to arrange the bundt 
“G'’wan,” said the youngster, eluding him Bent it 
now I got to work these editions off before th’ rush 
quits.” 


And shifting his pose of eynical efficiency for an 
other upward grin of friendly good humor, he plunged 
once more into the fray, hopping briskly on his twisted 
foot 

It occurred to Garth that he had not even thanked 
this diminutive benefactor lie would have followed 
the lad to say something, he knew not what-—some 
rough word of what it meant to him In sober truth 
he was near to owing his life to the boy But he was 
no hand with children He hesitated a moment, then 
left the station and headed for Coffee John's 


T WAS dark when he slouched out of the greasy 
| little restaurant, filled = = to 
strengthened, and nerved to his task. He knew 
where to go. He knew exactly where to find his rat 
A week before, wandering aimlessly in the outskirts 
of the town to kill an hour before union meeting, he 


repletion, warmed, 


had jostled a man who came hurrying around a cor 
ner with a froth-topped pail of beer. The stranger 
had cursed him fluently before turning in at a rickety 
garden gate. By the are light Garth had noted a 
dark, scowling face with dusty brown beard, a 
square, heavy-set frame, and shoulders like a rocking 
bewm 

It wis this man who had been pointed out te him 
among the strike breakers the main whe stood at 
his machine om senabos pars 

He found the garden gate and the little lopsided 


one-story shack behind Catfooted, he clided through 


the dark to the reat The back door was aja Licht 
showed from within His hand slid into his cout 
pocket When he brought it out again the fist was 


ribbed with a narrow, scalloped bit of brass 

Garth was without fear, without compunetion, in 
what he meant to do All his way of thought, all his 
mode of feeling, all the social training of his life had 
tended to one fixed belief, that the enemies of banded 
workers were vermin, not men, to be dealt with as 
prowling, noxious things of prey. He barred them 
from his scheme of right and wrong. It was no crime 
to kill a scab. A householder may slay a burglar who 
comes to steal his substance, The seab came to steal 
the bread of life from such as Garth 


NID to this senb, whom he menunt to “get.” he 
A pinned his whole grievance. Here was the deti 
nite personification of the ruthless system that 
robbed him of his rightful work, drove him inte the 
street, starved him, flouted him, humbled his manhood 
and sent him to grovel for pennies. 

Garth stood on the threshold in the shadow of the 
half-opened door. He looked within. The room was 
a kitchen, small and bare, dimly lighted from a whis 
thing gas jet. At a rusty stove in the far corner a 
hig hearded man whirled a smoking skillet that sang 


to the erackle of Tat Ilis back was turned lle was 
tlone 

Garth gave the door a heavy thrust and strode 
forward Giarth meant killing, not fighting. He had 
come to deal with a rat, not a man But even so, he 
could not strike unawares or from behind 

The bearded man whirled at the crash, staring with 
startled eyes. Garth paused before him, face aflame, 
Innly tensed and eager 

“T got you—ye damn seab!” he rasped, hoursely 

Swift as thought the hot skillet was swept from 
the stove and smashed against the side of his head 
He reeled, half stunned, shrinking as the boiling 
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‘‘kor cripes sake, ain't ye got no sense?’’ he de- 
‘If them guys seen me pass 
them papes to ye, they wouldn't gimme no more ’’ 


manded, severely. 


grease bit into neck and shoulder, Then, with a 
brute roar of fury, he leaped from bent knees, lish 
ing back with a frenzied swing of his right arm. The 


brass knuckles cut the strike breaker across the temple 
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with the crunching force of the fist full behind it and 
he went down by the stove like a stricken tree, arms 
isprawl 

Half mad with pain and battle, Garth crouched 
over the fallen man, ready at a move to repeat the 
blow. But the body quivered and lay still. Breathing 
deep, glutted with vengeance, Garth snatehed a towel 
from the sink and sopped the grease from his coat, 
still glaring down at his vietim. Then, taking thought 
of his own safety, he turned out the gas and put away 
his brass knuckles 

The front of the house was faintly lighted. He 
stepped over the body to the connecting door and 
looked through. It was a living room, scantily fur 
nished, with two cots, a erazy chair, garments on 
pegs. 

He was still standing there, undecided whether to 
return the way he had come or to leave boldly by the 
street when a latch clicked sharply somewhere. He 
started, peering through the gloom before and behind. 

“Hello!” chirped a voice. 

It caught Garth tensed for a backward leap and 
held him transfixed. By the bead of light in the front 
room he made out a small figure just within the 
entrance. 

“Hello—you.” The figure advanced with seraping 
step. “Well, jiminy if it ain’t the big stiff. What ‘cher 


doin’ here?’ 


MARTI stood in the doorway, paralyzed, staring 
(; It was the boy! The clubfoot! 
“Come t’ see the old man?” asked the urchin 
\ sound rose in Garth’s throat--a strange sound 
The boy shoved the chair to the wall beneath the gas 
jet." Climbing, he turned the light to a full flare 
He got to the 
floor again and approached Garth confidently, tossing 


“Y"' say y’ come t see the old man?” 


his cap to a cot. 

Garth moved so as to fill the doorway between the 
rooms with his bulk, staring down stupidly at the 
smiling little face. 

“Old man?” he repeated, hoarsely “You mean 
your old man?” 

“Sure, he’s my old man. This is where we hang out. 
Didn't y’ come t’ see him?’ 

“Is—is he a big man—with a beard?” 

“Sure, that’s him.” 

“Your father!” 

“Yep. Say—what's bitin’ vy’ anyhow?" 

Garth caught the jamb of the door with a spasmodic 
grip Whatever came, the boy must not enter the 
kitchen, must not—must not! He passed a shaking 
hand over his face. 

“Oo—xee !” exclaimed the youngster suddenly. “Look 

et Qo look—et! Y" cut y'self!” 

lie pointed with eager finger at the man’s hand 
Across the 


Garth held it before him, blanching. 
back of that hand ran a smudge of bright crimson, 
the mark of new, warm blood.” But the bloed came 
from no wound upon his body. ( Continued e 32) 


he Doings of the Cynic 


“ KY, Butterfield!" called Captain Ashton 
“Yessir!” 

end of the hall 

‘Yuh busy?" 

“Won't be in a minnit, Cap 

“Awirit: hurry up then.” 
Butterfield hastened his footsteps a trifle, knocked 
discreetly at a door, was bidden in. and entered He 
presently emerged and shuffled up to his superior 


officer, his soiled side towel flung negligently over one 


shoulder and his empty tray dangling from one hand 
“Yessir?” 

“Are them people apt to ring again?’ inquired Ash 
ton, getting out of his chair. 

“Nope. He's tellin’ her the story of his wicked 
Pist, an’ judgin’ from the other times I've heard ‘im 
tell it to other girls, he'll be too busy to order again 
for a hour.” quoth Butterfield. 


“All right Watch the board fer me fer a while, 


Will you, Butterchips? I'm goin’ in to No. 17. Tip me 


the wink if the old man comes smellin’ around. will 
vou?" 

‘Sure, Cap,” 
Captain's chair just outside the cashier's window and 
leaning his head back against the wall Ashton left 
sac spend a pleasant half hour with his friends in No 
17, leaving Butterfield to attend to his work, and, if 
heed he. keep him from losing his job in case it should 
be discovered that he had deserted his post. 


replied that worthy frem the 


ngreed Butterfield. sinking into the 
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Butterfield slipped his hands into his pockets and 
stared idly down the hall. A sound of subdued weep 
ing behind him made him lift his head and listen, 
and then he slid quietly out of his chair and peered 
in at the cashier's window. 

Miss Mercier sat before a sheet of figures, a heap of 
hbine-penciled checks beside her, crying. 

Butterfield’s red-lidded eyes rested upon the meal 
checks and the sheet of figures. His flabby, yellow 
face took on a grim expression, he licked his thin lips, 
hesitated, and = finally spoke “Hlow much you 
short, kid?” 


HE girl sat up with a start. “How do you know 

| I'm short?” she demanded, dabbing away at 

her tear-stained face with a grimy hand 
kerchief. 

The waiter grinned. “Say, kid, I'm too old a bird 
not to know the signs.” He reached in and picked up 
the sheet before she could prevent it 

“Humph, your*checks call fer 872.90, an’ you got to 
turn in S75 in change, an’ all you got is 8142.90. 
You're $5 behind-—$5 even. Am 1 right?’ 

“Yes.” murmured Miss Mercier dolefully 

“Who got the $57" 

"7 I—don’t know,” 

“But vou got a hunch?" 


she answered slowly 
Buttertield read it in her 
face 


“Well, e1 er, I don’t know where it could have gone 


to unless—I—accidentally gave somebody $5 too much 
or somebody gave me 85 too little.” 

“Accident'ly !" sniffed Buttertield—“aecident'ly — is 
good. Come on now, kid, if you got any idea who 
copped that coin on you, lemme know an’ I'm the 
ruffian that'll git it away from ‘im.’ Miss Mercier bit 
her lips to keep from voicing a suspicion and said, 
finally, that she had no idea at all who could have 
cheated her. 

“Well,” yawned Butterfield, “I give myself one guess 
who's got it—it’s old Lorraine. I heard him givin’ you 
the rush act to-night an’ I seen him hand you a $5 
chunk of gold.” 

She gave a gasp of recollection and rapidly shuffled 
over her checks 

“Find one that calls for five even?’ 

She nodded. 

“Bet a pickle it's Lorraine's.” 

Again she nodded. 

“Remember what he paid in?’ Was it a ten?” 

She wrinkled her forehead and answered: “No, but 
T think 
its contents. “There is not a gold piece here, but that 


She opened her cash drawer and inspected 
proves nothing. I've made lots of change to-night and 
I was rushed to death. IT don’t Know what I gave to 
anyone. Butterfield, it's unjust to suspect Lorraine. 
Why, he’s an old man! He wouldnt rob me on 
purpose ! 


The cynical old waiter at the window laughed out 
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right “Oh, he wouldn't, eh? Tl 
hate to trust him alone in the same 


room with 15 cents. That ol geezer 


sten! the gold out of his mother's 
back teeth. He's the bird all right. 
ah! Him an his seedy ol 
clothes an’ his pathetic air! 


lies a fake, an’ he’s got live 


bones, you Kin take it from me 


yout 


“Butterfield, what makes you 
so suspicious?” 

“Life in general, kid: life in 
veneral, The _ first thing «a 


waiter learns is that unless he 
wants to starve to death, he's 
got to be just like Cresar’s wife 


awful suspicious.” 

The cashier smiled faintly and 
took her purse off the nail 

“Wateha doin?” 


“Looking to see if I have 
enoug. to make this up.” - 
“Make it up nethin’! TH 
tend to that fer you.’ Aml 


Butterfield called to Gresh te 


come and relieve him. Then he hurried down the hall 


to the room where the other waiters were lounging be 


tween bells, and, after darting one keen look at old 
Lorraine, said briefly: “Say, boys, some skunk has 
done Miss Mercier out of five. She's eryin' an’ tryin’ 


to find the coin to make it little ol 


purse of hers.” 


up in that dinky 


“Hell!” exclaimed Frawley and Manners in concert 
and plunged eager fingers into their trousers pockets 
Maloney did likewise, after breathing a pious prayer 
that he might have the pleasure of breaking every big 
and little bone in the thief’s body 

Butterfield bill on to 
added S2 


business, 


tossedi a S1 


Ma 


eursing i 


the table. 


loney more in silver: Frawley. 


night's 
and 


poor udded some 70 cents in dimes 


nickels, and Manners added 05 cents and turned 


his pockets inside out 
in his corner watching the proceed 


ORRAINE sat 
ings with half-shut His thin, hair. 


his worn and shiny clothing, and a sort of furtive 


eves white 


tremulousness invariably gained the sympathy of his 
customers and brought him many a dollar. He was 
known by Butterfield to be the sole owner of a block 
of highly valuable flat buildings, and now his silent 
refusal to contribute so much as a cent to the little 
fund on the table was doubly irritating to that usu 


ally calm gentleman. 
“Hey, Lorraine!” he 
“Wake up an’ chip in! 
outside is dead 
“Tell it to the 
“Aw, come on,” 
per. 


said in his hoarse whisper. 


There ain't S5 here, an’ Gresh 
broke.” 

marines,” said Lorraine. 
urged Manners, “Miss Mercier 


How can she afford to make it up? 


only 
makes seven 


Kick in, Lorraine. an’ shame the gutter pup that 
gouged her.” 

Lorraine drew his cunning old face into a sly grin. 
“Don't be so sure she is gouged. I think, if you ask 


me, that she is gouging you. The missing five is prob 
ably at this moment stuck in her stocking.” 


“Cut it out!” ordered Maloney, roughly. “Miss Mer 
cier is on the dend level.” 
The old man opened his mouth to speak, but Butter 


field gave him such a steady look that he thought bet 
ter of it. and, smiling his coolest, he subsided into 
his corner again amd prepared to resume his nap. 


left, 
somew here. 


the and remarking 


Butterfield counted 
that 


Six 


MOLES 
raise the rest 


the 


he guessed 


words to Gresh produced desired results 


and he took it to the astonished cashier. “Here's 

your money, kid, an’ best regards from the boys.” 
Miss Mercier sprang to her feet and gazed at him 

in astonishment “Where did vou get it? Did he 


own up? 


“Never you mind: ‘taint polite to ask questions.” 


“IT know. Oh, thanks, but—but-—-what do you mean 
by regards from the boys’ I couldn't take their 


Why should they have to pay for my blunders? 
take it.” 


money ! 
T can't 


UTTERFIELD looked at he’ and decided that she 
was one of those people whom he considered fool- 
ishly scrupulous. Clearly, he must proceed with 


caution or else be haunted for «a week with the thought 


of little Miss Mercier living on $2, while the other $5 
of her wage went to make up the shortage. and Lor 
raine’s bank roll grew by that much 

“You got a very bad habit of jumpin’ down a con 
Clusion’s neck head first, Miss Mercier—conclusion 
which are away off. You don't wanna ferget that 
you're green at this business yet, an’ there’s a whole 
lot youn ain't wised up to.” he said slowly and im 


“This here ain't the boys’ 
money. I can't be tellin’ a 
these here cases, but if you ain't never 


pressively. money, it's your 


lady how boys does in 


ketched me in 
no lies you can take it from me that this here money 
We caught on to who pinched it off you an’ 


What more do you want?’ 


is yours. 
we got it back. 

Rutterfield’s face 
Miss Mercier, 


now wore an injured expression 


and between relief and gratitude, was 


**Dig!"’ commanded Butterfield, 
advancing the fist, and then Lor 

raine dug up a 35 gold piece from 
the bottom of his trousers pocket 


too excited to notice any 
lack of logic in the ex 
planation, She accepted 
the money with a smile, 
but her thanks were in 
terrupted bs the ap 
pearance of a waiter 
for change and a eall 
from the telephone, so 
Butterfield 
unthanked to 
relief. 


made his es 
cape his 
very great 


He 
deat 


was conveniently 


when she 


Ashton 


later on 
him, and 
himself seemed unable 
to loeate him when, 
after turning the whole 
thing over in her mind and getting nothing more than 
“IT dunno what talkin’ about’ and a= blank 
stare from every waiter that the window, 
she decided that Butterfield had paid the loss out of 
lied 


called 


you're 
came to 
and shamelessly 


his own pocket and generously 


about it. 


It grew late: a storm came up which spoiled busi 
ness for the rest of the evening, and Ashton, oblig 
ingly blind, let the weary waiters beguile the time 
with a game of poker. Butterfield had suggested it 


and played with his usual ill luck for an hour; then 


when Lorraine was confident that all the money in 
sight belonged to him, Butterfield had a run of luck 
and cleaned him out. 

“Gosh, Buttercup.” whined the old man peevishly, 
“I'll have to see you in the morning; I'm broke.” 

For answer, Butterfield reached over and dragged 
Lorraine out of his chair by the collar. “Ch, no, you 
don’t, you ol faker! He shook him roughly. while 
the other boys looked on unmoved. 

“Maybe you can fool that poor little girl in there, 


you insect, but ol’ Butterfiel’ wants the five you owe 
him vow! Pungle!” He prodded the unhappy Lor 
raine in the ribs and set him down in his chair, none 


fist 
promised 


too gently. Then he stuck his freckled and hairy 
in the trembling raseal’s face and earnestly 
to alter marked 
the five was not immediately 

Maloney, unable to himself, interrupted 
with: “Never mind the Butterscotch ; 
it out of his hide, and if there’s anything left of him 


his facial appearance to a degree if 
forthcoming. 

restrain 
five bones, beat 
I'll put on the finishing touches myself.” 

that Lorraine 
in the change pocket of his jacket and 


handful of silver. “It's all I got,” he whined. 


Seeing they meant business, fumbled 


drew out a 


‘ 
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** Confound your impudence, waiter! Who told you to 
open the door?’ The little girl was crouching against 
the wall, her face pale and her eyes wide with terror 


“Dig!” commanded Buttertield, advancing the fist 
ind then Lorraine dug up a &5 gold piece from the 
bottom of his trousers pocket 

“Aha!” cried Butterfield, pouncing upon it =a 
thought you had it, you cradle snatcher.” 

A glance of understanding went round the table, 


Ashton, an 
a bell for Lorraine, saved him 


und only the opportune voice of Captain 


nouncing that there was 
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from hearing some very uncomplimentary remarks 
Butterfield spun the coin toward Gresh “Say, boy, 
scoot down to the main dinin’ room an’ get the 
cashier to change this; we'll divvy up.” 

“T ain't goin’ away down there,” said Gresh 7 
zuess Miss Mercier can change it fer me.” But the 
quicker-witted Maloney had alreauy seized it and 
was pattering down the stairs 

When he came back, Butterfield returned to each 
man the amount he had contributed toward making 
good Miss Mercier’s deficit, and then they fell te 
matching nickels 

‘Buttertield !” called Ashton, wearily, “New party: 


No, 10; git a move on!” 
“Right, sir, right.” answered Butterfield, 
the door he turned back to say: “Boys, put 


and at 
(hiisies 
on my grave.” 

“Watcha mean?” 
“Nothin’, 


now on 


only Lorraine’s gunnin’ fer me from 


N No. 10 he found the new guests. One was the 
I most notorious rake in the city, and the other a 
very young girl, just graduated from a_ business 
whom Butterfield chanced to know by sight. 
He took the man’s order for supper and champagne, 
and at 


college, 


the same time a comprehensive look into the 


ulready half-frightened eyes of the poor little fly in 
the spider's toils. 
When he left the room, which was to be the scene 


of the conflict between virtuous ignorance and vicious 
suile, he left the door slightly ajar, but before he had 
vone ten feet he heard it close decisively. and if any 
had the 
intentions, that 


Butterfield, cynical in most things, 


thing been needed to him of rike’s 


ussure 
Was sufficient 
had 


such a case with indifference, and 


hever vrown 
so Callous as to view 


since he felt that this little girl was still all that she 
ought to be, and knew the man to be all that men 
eall vile, he was troubled to such an extent that he 


vot the supper together in record time and 
the hard flight of 
along the hall as though his life depended upon speed 

Arriving at No. 10, he paused outside the door and 
but all he 
He knocked 
the 


hustled up 


stairs leading from the kitchen and 


listened, heard was a nervous laugh frem 


the girl then, and enfered instantly, in 


stead of waiting interval Maxmum'’s rules ex 


pressly ordered. 
The man looked up with a frown of annoyance, and 
Butterfield the hand that 


that of the girl unwilling prisoner. 


saw him withdraw had taken 


Ile saw an uneasy 
look in the girl's face and read design in the very man 
ner in which her companion poured a brimming glass 
for her. 

face full of crafty 


when 


Lorraine, his old animosity, was 


loitering in the hall he came out. so Butterfield 


did not linger near the door, as he had meant to do 
Instead, he strolled up to Miss Mercier’s window. 

When she saw him she began to thank him for his 

kindness about her deficit, but he eut her short with 

“That's all right Don't 

thank me; thank the boys.” 


“Rut the 
thank you.” 


boys all say 


“ALL right, kid, if you 
want to thank me, 
help me out I'm 


goin’ to maybe bring a 


lady in here. All you got 


to do is tell her every 
thing’s all O. K. if she does 
as she’s told You might 


tell her that nobody comes 
up here to eat in them pri- 
vate rooms ‘ceptin’ when 
they've got chaperones 
see? She is up here with 
nuorare ol bad egg—see? 


‘Yes, 1 see.” 

“AIL right Now 
fer a carriage fer one lady. 

fake name 

Miss—Hull; 
sounds good. Tell ‘em 
Miss Hull to her 
home an’ to come back here 
fer the pay. You ©. K. the 
call, will you, kid?” 

“Of course T will, gladly.” 
And Miss Mercier turned 
the telephone exchange. 
back to No. 10, and as Lorraine 
his ear to the erack and 





phone 


Give ‘em some 


—saiy it's for 
that 
to take 


Butterfield walked 
had 


listened. 


disappeared, applied 
He heard enough to convince him that it was high 
time to act. so he stepped into the telephone booth at 


the end of the hall and called Miss Mercier. 


“Hey, kid.” he whispered in reply to her hello 
“Did you get the carriage?’ 
“Yes, It's at the door now! 


“That's good. If anybody asks you if you have see@ 


this girl, say no. T'll get her into your office an’ you 
Don’t lose no time in makin’ her see shes 
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do the rest 


got see?” 


to go right 


away 
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Cop 


By Peter Clark Macfarlane 


UMBER SIX in the series of 


Everyday Americans. Mr. Mac- 
farlane thus far in the series has 
introduced us to a statesman, a school- 
teacher, an advertising man, an editor, 
and a reformer. And now he asks us 
to make the acquaintance of a patrol- 
man on his beat. 


NE morning the sisters at the Merey Hospital 
in Baltimore were surprised by the appea! 
auce of a small procession of children bearing 
flowers, literally armfuls of carnations, roses, 

jonquils, lilies, and other blossoms, too many to write 
down. The children, some twenty in all, were of both 
sexes, and, like the flowers, were of many hues and 
varieties. While faces were polished and clothes gave 
evidence of being supertailored for an occasion, the 
youngsters were plainly of the poorer class. But their 
faces were none the less bright and eager, their bodies 
in per] etual motion, and their tongues were only hushed 
into an awed half silence by a glimpse of the high 
ceilings and long. empty corridors of the institution 

The flowers, it appeared, were for “Off’'cer Hamilton.’ 

The sisters had good reason to know Officer Ila 
ilten. He had entered the institution as plain, Audrew 
J. Hamilton, some weeks before, for special treatment 
and a severe operation. Tle impressed Jiis nurses its 
t modest, unassuming man of professional type. who 
hore great pain with small complaint and by tno meni 
gave out that he was anyone ino particular Yet 
from the moment of his enrollment the bospital had 
been deluged with continual inquiries as to the prog 
ress of his illness These could not be from the mans 
relatives, for there were far too many of them, and 
they could not be from persons who hoped to inherit 
his property in case of death, for their lips quiverel 
and their voices broke or choked up as they spoke 


Moreover, many of the inquirers appeared to be poor, 


Love Followed Him 


PECULATION was not even scotched but rather 
S stimulated when it developed that Elamilton was 
neither a millionaire, whose many heirs were 
Waiting his demise with interest and hope, nor some 
guardian angel of the poor, who at Christmas and 
Thanksgiving time remembered them with baskets 
and blessings. Instead, he was a patrolman on Post 
No. 1 in the eastern district of the city 
Now the sisters had received policemen into their 
hospital before, men of courage and great physical 
strength, who filled out roundly the ideal of policel) 
character: but the concern from the people on whose 
heats they were accustomed to walk, and whose heads 
from time to time they deemed it their duty to whack, 
Was nothing at all like that manifested by these in 
quirers from Dost No. 1. 
The sisters had only one parallel in their experi 
ence, and that was when a favorite priest was sick, 


und then every person in the parish, 
including people whom he had baptized 
in infancy, or joined in marriage, o1 
over whose loved ones lhe had whis 
pered the last solemn words of the 
Church, watched the progress of his 
ilIness almost from pulse beat to pulse 
heat. 

But reverting to the flower-bearing 
children: Here they were, aud by no 
means to be dissunded from bestowing 
their floral tributes upon the policeman 
with their own hands. Quite in vain 
the sisters urged the danger of so much 
company. 

‘Nuttin’ to it,” 
‘Us kids, ‘bout a hunderd of us, I 


declared the leader. 


reckon, got dese poesies, and we's de 


delegation to do de presentin’ act, see!” 


The Happy Warrior 


, | STIPE sister in charge saw-—with a 
tear in the corner of her eve. 
From one and another of the 
youngsters had burst cut fragments of 
the story of Policeman Hamilton's af 
fection for the ¢hildren on his bent. 
and of their reciprocal attachment for 
him. The sister heard how the ehil 
dren, learning from day to day of the 
sick man’s condition, lad determined 
that he should have some special trib 
ute from the youngsters of the alleys 
and tenements of his district: low the 
virls had serubbed steps and peddled 
soap, low the boys had clenned out 
basements and sold papers and blacked 
shoes, till the necessary funds were 
raised: how a committee had been 
ippointed to purchase the flowers, de 
manding and getting from the florist 
his freshest and finest blossoms, and the most for the 
least: and how, discreetly considering that the whole 
hundred could not be admitted to the ward, this chosen 
delegation had heen commissioned to bear the flowers, 
and how they positively could not—"No, mum, they 
soitenly could not’—go back to the others without say 
ing they had seen Oificer Hamilton completely em 
howered in those same flowers, and without a message 
from his own lips toe the children of his post, giving 
aeeurate information as to the progress of his re 
covery 
After hearing all of which, the kind-hearted sisters 
quite agreed with them, but hit upon the strategy of 
splitting the delegation in half, and sending it up. 
virls first, with their lilies and jonquils, and after they 
had tiptoed safely back, the boys were allowed to go 
with their share, the roses and carnations, each lad 
himself looking like some gorgeous blossom with a 
most awkward and wabbling stem. As a result Officer 
Hamilton's bed began to resemble a florist’'s window, 
and the policeman himself was made almost as happy 
us the children by their act had made themselves, 











Quite obviously the life of a police 
officer who can so win the affection of 
children is worth telling about: but 
though the story which the children 
half whispered and half shouted inte 
the ears of the sisters was much less 
coherent than what follows may be, 
it was charged with an unaffected en 
thusiasm which no limping skill of the 
writer can transfer to print. 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 


RIEFLY it may be stated that at 
B twenty-nine years of age Andrew 

J. Hamilton, young, vigorous, and 
ambitious, with dark hair and mus 
tache, with blue, hopeful eyes, donned 
a patrolman’s uniform and walked out 
upon a beat in the Eastern Police Dis 
trict of Raltimore. He had deliber 
ately chosen a policeman’s career. He 
knew that civilization requires police 
men. He was brave and clean and 
loyal. He was unimpeachably honest. 
He expected to shirk no duty and he 
expected the character of his service 
Ile had not a doubt 
of winning promotion. Down the road 


to be recognized. 


a little way he saw a sergeant’s stripes 
awaiting him, and beyoud that the 
bars of the lieutenant and the captain. 

But now, after thirty vears, his hair 
is gray, his mustache is white, the blue 
of his eve has even faded a little, and 
he still patrols a beat. l’romotion has 
never come. He knows now it will not 
come. He will walk a beat till death 
or disability overtakes him. He began 
ut S1S a week: now he gets S20. Yet 
the man’s spirit is not quenched, He 
feels that he has made a success of life. 
But some one will exclaim: “Plodding monotony ! 
Pinching poverty! A race without a goal—how can 
Well, the first reply might 
be that there is no monotony in pacing a beat as the 
alert-minded Hamilton does that duty. As to poverty, 
why, the man is rich, positively rich 


such a life be a success?" 


J.P. Morgan, most respected rich man of his time, 
died the other day and left $100,000,000, yet it may 
be doubted if he was more successful than “Andy” 
Hamilton. He did not look nearly so happy. Nor did 
he dominate the financial world more completely than 
Officer Hamilton dominates Post No. 1. The mourn 
ing at the funeral of the money king was genuine, but 
there will be more at the funeral of this patrolman 
long may it be postponed! The children in the alleys, 
the men and the women in the tenements, as well as 
the folk in the good houses on the avenue, will be 
stricken with bitter personal sorrow. There will be 
crape on every door, and many a heart will feel the 
loneliness of utter desolation on that day. 

Strange as this may seem at first blush, it is not 
strange at all if one but stops to think. There is 
no occupation that brings a man into more inti 
mate touch with life than that of a policeman. He 
sees the bright side and the dark; he sees the family 
with its best foot forward, and he sees it when every 
closet skeleton walks abroad with clattering, jingling 
joints. He sees husbands sober and he sees them 
drunk. He sees wives faithful and he sees them 
faithless. What he does not see others tell him. 


Adventures in Friendliness 


OW, suppose your policeman to be a man of keen 
N intelligence, quick sympathy, and kindly heart. 

At the same time give him a personal charac 
ter that is irreproachable. Then add to the authority 
of a right life the more tangible power of a policeman’s 
star. Next put such a man upon one beat and keep 
him there for twenty years. Do not the possibilities 
of suck a career suddenly en 
The children eve bis large? Consider alone the vast 
especial care. He is and recurring opportunities for 
called ‘‘The Chil- 
dren's Friend’’ po- 
liceman. He knows 
them all, the well-fed 
ones on the avenues, 
and the pinched, 
starved faces that 
grow thick as cob- 
bles in the alleys a stripe upon his sleeve, Officer 


adventures in friendliness. 

And this has been the career 
of Officer Hamilton. For thirty 
years he has walked a beat. For 
the last twenty of those years he 
has walked one particular beat. 
He all but owns it. By the time 
he got political pull enough to get 
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Hamilton was so attached to the people of 
his district that he did not want the stripe 

For the first eight of his twenty years 
on Post No. 1 Officer Hamilton was on duty 
at night. There he goes now. He has just 
reported from his box at the corner. You 
ean see his buttons glint under the light of 
the street lamps—up Park Ave 
nue to Pratt Street—taking a down 
the alley dignified with the name of Boyer 
Street— own Pratt Street, with an inquisi 
tive eyethrust into Madeira Street, whieh 
also resembles an alley—across Collington 


Patterson 


look 


Avenue to Washington Street, along that 
to; East Baltimore Street, and back again 
to. Patterson Park Avenue. He has also 


paced the alleys and streets that intervene. 
It has taken him forty-five minutes to com 
plete the round. He has 


noticed a good 
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oaths of a hundred men. There is surely 
. something in the soul of Hamilton that 
+ a carries the weight of great conviction into 
i the glance of his blue eye or the mildest 

om , : , 
Poe tM tones of his voice. 

eaten. His parishioners—that is the word that 

{] be most nearly expresses the relationship 
M like and even love the man, and yet know 







obey. Rowdyism and hoodlum 
flourish on his beat. The thou 
sand and one annoyances which thoughtless 
youth inflict upon the small shopkeeper, the 
householder, and the passer-by 


they must 


ism do not 


are practi- 
cally unknown in the hours when this man 
is abroad on the streets. 


But it must not be supposed that Ham 
ilton is an “arresting” officer: he seldom 
finds it necessary. As one man at head 
quarters told me: “He has hardly a case 


pee ferme >» el je go emapes char ing, calling in = SS, basen nt duet is because 
cter loitering opposite the Jones mansion ‘ 5 of the built-up moral influence of years 

va ’ - - . 
on Collington Avenue. There are sounds Over highland, over lowland, fog blown bluff, and bowl People know what will go and what will 
of a row brewing in Murphy's saloon. He dered shore: not with Officer Hamilton. He no longer 

* . . . P ’ . ’ 

saw little Maisie Hopkins scoot out of Proud my snow-rapt currents leaping trom Superior S #reen needs police courts. He is a walking arbiter 
the door of a tenement on Madeira Street keeping, of the law. Ht dispenses justice as he pa- 


and run like a frightened deer. Probably Down from Michigan’s gray sweeping toward the Rapids’ trols his beat. His frowns are fines, his 
Tom Hopkins is home from his last oyster vddied floor - displeasure is a penance. What he demand 
cruise with liquor under his belt and an ¢ 7 the people render. Besides, he makes him 


ughy mood in his heart. He has been fright 
ening his children. He may be abusing his 
wife now. The balance of the night the 
officer will keep a watchful eye on all these 


sources of possible trouble 


heights the hollows wring me; 


dark-hreathed loam, 


Rain, hail, dew, and storm cloud swing me; from the 


Filtered clay and field silt bring me silent through the 


self a friend, a big brother, a 


veutle 


personal 


volfather, even a spiritual adviser 


to the folk upon his post, 


A Bringer of Peace 


: : : F THEN a wife comes to him demand- 

The Blue Symbol of the Law Down the thousand-terraced highlands till the sky-land lake W ines the accent aff the tembend wh 
UT Officer Hamilton has done some beds wing me has abused her, Officer Hamilton, in 
thing else besides taking notice upon Flying down and down in beauty through the chasm’s that soft, persuasive, Southern accent of 

his first round. He put to fight a Which he is such «a master, is very likely 


Alocking foam. 


to dissuade her. 


flock of noisy young arabs who were an 

ring the bake |: m Boyer Street; he “W is’ Sue, what’s the use of that’ 
pana " othe ge c once ne = Down from Huron, down from Erie, though the wild duck’s -” a Bras — > pha sg sn 
assault of a bulldog; he rang the bell and wing grow weary, any way Resides, I certainly am surprised 
reminded Mr. yar ge oe if his ary Tribe and nation part and vanish like the spindrift haze at Tom. He must have been drinkin’. You 
s fas 0 xe ” 0- orreo 4 . " » > : > j ° ori . ‘ ‘ 
rn a p =p Tonge ls Letom a ies “a . of syn » . P ‘ , pe walbong Aor cadcanese ee 
regretfully compelled to take him to court; Fresh my full-fold song is falling and my voice is calling, gp Regge Ree grit sonal rs psanieial 


he met Alec McKenzie, already carrying too 


calling 


Tom, knowing what was coming and dread 


heavy a cargo of spirit, but tacking dog Down from far-poured lake and highland as I sang when ing it worse than a jail sentence, would 
gediy in the general direction of Murphy's I was born. avoid the officer for days and days, but 
and more, and turned him back toward sooner or later he would be caught face to 
home with some stern, monitory words. . . . > — face and get a talk that wouk nke his 

And thus, having concluded his first South, North, East, and West untiring speak my brother ears burn for months. It nates be a 
round, Officer Hamilton, with a careful seas in splendor, scolding, puritanical temperance lecture, but 
eye for all the signs of possible disorder Tell their dominant desiring, claimant over coast and something much harder to endare. The 


he had observed before, and the many new 
enes which should develop, would go back 
over the ground again; but not by the same 
yvoute. Oh, most certainly not! He always 
changes the course, picking up the alleys, 


the ‘streets, and the avenues, in a continu 


main. 


render 


Mine the choiring of a woman’s chord immortal, of sur- 


Of the splendor of desiring, deep to give and give again. 


officer has known Tom since he was a little 


boy. He knew his father before him, and 
he knew Tom's wife, Susie, : when she was 
the bright-eyed child queen of the alley 


Besides all of which, Officer Hamilton has 
a sympathetic, fatherly way with him. Out 


eily differing succession, so that in all Chord of star-fused loam and silver-surgent lake cloud’s of these ingredients he is sure to mix up 
that score of years he has walked this beat - wation a homily that would make Tom = squirm 
it has never been possible for a band of sone : : , , , and solemnly swear never to raise a hand 
noaiiume @ mueak thief, a “stick-up” man, Here I sing the earth’s still dreaming down my green- cuninet tie ils. and especially to aul 


or a second-story worker to make any cal 
where the patrolman 
There was only 


culations as to just 
would be at a given time. 
one solid assurance these adventures of the 
night could have, and that was that the 
policeman’s ferret eyes would be traveling 
once in forty-five minutes over every visible 
wall and window or doorway in the district, 
and if so much as a catch on a shutter were 
displaced he would know it. 
And so on through the night! 


Cool the fog-flocked mists are swinging. 


poured currents’ length, 
creation, 


your father’s strength. 


and silver winging, 


buoyed morn 


Voice of river-rocking valleys, rich heart plains, and heights’ 


Clear-veiled chord that locked in you your mother’s life, 


Soar, my dream ; 


Call my air-hung music ringing, toward the crystal- 


against an overindulgence in the Baltimore 
brand of fire water. 


Truly a Keeper of Consciences 


, I SHE worst of all this, or the best of it, 


would be that Officer Hamilton would 
der daily surveillance. 


for months thereafter keep Tom un 

He could not loaf in 

Riley’s pool room, he could not linger a half 
hour in the cool depths of Schneider’s bar 
that Officer Hamilton would not saunter up, 
for a 


And so on through the years! Eight thrust the swinging door wide open 
years of nights; and since then he has Full-fold music from the highlands, where my splendor’s moment with his club, salute everyone 
walked it in the daytime; twelve years of voice is singing, courteously, and Tom in particular and 
days, round and round, over and across most courteously of all, and then pass en; 


Fresh from flooded shores and sky lands as I sang when 


alse 


and through, fifteen times in every day for but in that extra courtesy would be 
ae DO NE aN EN Il was born. : 
twenty years, while his hair turned gray un extra stab from the keen blue eyes te 


and his mustache white. 

residents have come and gone in twenty 
years. Governors and have 
other: but during all this time the personal representa 
tive, the ambassador plenipotentiary of presidents and 


mayors succeeded each 


governors and mayors, to the people of Post No. 1 has 
been Officer Hamilton. He has been the blue symbol 
of the majesty and perpetuity of the law. And the 
significant thing is not that this man the 
shadow of law has slipped daily over those bricks for 
so long. The significant thing is that for those twenty) 
years the shadow of the of the man 

fallen across the lives of the people and given them 
example of right intent and self-control that is better 


merely by 


character has 


than any minion of any statute. 


Not Wrath Is His Weapon 

IRST of all, Officer Hamilton stands forth among 
F the people of his district as a stern disciplinarian 
The 
that piles his goods on the sidewalk, the teamster that 


The city ordinances must be obeyed. grocer 
unhitches his wagon in the street, the householder that 
off within the allotted time 
is made to feel the immediate hand of the But 


dees not clear his snow 


law 








Is 


of 
vet 

The 
the softness of his manner they 


Hamilton, while insistent, 


with a 


rigorously 
to 


ago 


the hand 
misappre 
that if they 
might find 


also 


centile, ventleness jot be 


hended. people learned long 


mistook 
be most 


nost to but 


would be haled into court; 


themselves politely, Sure, 
unescapaubly arrested ; they 
they would see their mild-mannered, soft-spoken po 
liceman going on the witness stand against them with 
a few mild apologetic sentences, and the judge on the 
bench paying more attention to those carefully chosen 
Hamilton than to the most powerful 


words of Officer 


remind the wife beater and whisky wrestler 
that there was a present and necessary rela 
tionship between promise and performance. 

It is humanity like this which 
officer the place he holds in the esteem of the people 
Women talk to about their husbands; fathers 
consult him about their sous: girls who are in trouble 


has won the 


him 


and young men who have involved themselves dan 
gerously make him their confidant. He has saved 
many a heart and many a home from breaking. He 


has united lovers and protected the honor of proud 
that to this not of the 
rendered. 

The district is a peculiar one in that the well to do. 
the middle classes, the all repre 
sented in it. Officer Hamilton accepts the: poor as his 
particular charge. They have more need of an angel 
He of sickness 


knows, accident 


homes hour do even dream 


service 


and very poor are 


in blue and brass knows every cause 


that or 
He has connections 


on his post, and too, if is 


likely to be accompanied by want 
that tap the sources of charitable supply, and often 
is able to bring relief or prevent suffering and hard 
ship to the people in his alleys. On Christmas a) 


he is likely to spend ( 
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By Clarence Budington Kelland 


“6 ND here’s my mate’s papers,” said the young 
man, drawing a long envelope from his pocket 
and holding it out to Captain Spruce. 

“ALL shipshape.” acknowledged the captain 
after glancing over the documents. “You're my man 
if you want the berth.” 

The young man hesitated, cleared his throat, and 
lifted to his knee a little girl of some three years who 
stood beside him timidly clutching the hem of his 
coat. She snuggled against his shoulder and his arm 
tightened about her. Over her head he looked uncer 
tainly at Captain Spruce. 

“This here is my daughter,’ he said with seeming 
irrelevance. 

“Perty baby,” smiled the old 
at her and smirking broadly under the impression he 
was behaving as babies like their elders to behave. 


sailorman, winking 


“Tl ship with you,” said the young man slowly, 
hesitatingly, “if I can fetch her along. Her and me 
we can’t be separated nohow.” 

Captain Spruce widened his eyes and stared. 
“Fetch her along! Aboard the Parsons? Whoever 
heard of sich a thing, I'd like to know? A baby 
aboard a vessel! T s’pose you're calec’latin’ to have 
her mother along too?” 

“No,” said the young man, “her mother hain't able 
to come. I got to look after her alone.” 

“Dead?” 

The young man shook his head and moistened his 
lips uncomfortably. 

“Sick, maybe?” 

“No, she hain’t sick. She's perty well, perty fair, 
considerin’ 

“Humph,” 
fam'ly squabbles, eh’? 


grunted the captain, “one of these here 
I never see the beat * 
of things nowadays ‘ 
with wimmin leavin’ 
their men and men 
leavin’ their wimmin 
jest for nothin’, so 
to speak. Why, 
young feller, me and 
my wife has had 
quarrels that would 
‘a’ busted up a whole 
city block of couples 
to-day—and thought 
nothin’ of it. Folks 
hain’'t able to bear 
and forbear like they 


used to be.” 


“FT WAIN'T that, 
neither.” said 


the young man 
in a voice that was 
hot even and certain 
is ad mans voice 
should be. “My wife 
und me haint never 
lad no quarrels. She 
Jest hlain’t able to 
leetle 
Kmmy situated like 


look after 


she is at present.” 
“Um.” grumbled 
the captain, “kinda 
mysteriouslike. I 
don't seem to git no 
head nor tail to it.” 
“It hain’t myste 
rious, cap'’n.” The 
young man looked 
With level eyes into 
the older man's face, and the quaver Was absent from 
his voice. “It's jest my own business, and nobody 
else's, I'm willin’ to ship with you, pervidin’ Kmmy 
Can come along, and that’s all there is to talk about 
betwixt you and me—that's all.” 
Presently the young man spoke again ‘ 
“She won't be no trouble to speak of, Huvin' a 
baby around hain'’t so bothersome as folks think 
, promised my wife I wouldn't Jeave Emmy even 
for a day.” 


NAPTAIN SPRUCE considered. He was in sore 
A heed of a second mate: he loved children, had 
sons and daughters of his own, now grown: and 
there was something about the young man and his 
Unfinished, unsiutisfactory story which aroused the old 
Stilorman’s liking and his pity, something straight 


ILLUSTRATED BY PERCY COWEN 


forward, something dependable, something intangibly 
pathetic in his eyes and in his words. 

“Fetch her along,” he said, “but keep her out of 
mischief.” 

So Gideon Downs and Emmy his daughter became 
a part of the crew of the Parsons. That night, the 
child on her father’s shoulder, they watched the re 
ceding lights of Detroit as the vessel rouided Wind 
mill Point to follow the Path of Buoys across Lake 
St. Clair on her way to the ore docks of Superior. 

“We'll be comin’. back to Mommy ‘fore long,” 
Gideon whispered. “’Fore long. Three months hain't 
a awful while, honey, and we'll be there to meet her 
on the fifth of September like we promised.” 

The child, one arm crooked around his head, reached 
down with the other hand and stroked his cheek. 


SVERYBODY aboard the Parsons, from the un 
kK couth stokers, emerging grimy from the hold, 
to Captain Spruce himself, found minutes to 
play with little MKmmy. Before the first day was 
gone the men had become accustomed to the unusual 
presence; were one and all putting their best foot 
forward to win her favor. So she was not without 
playmates full of thrilling tales; capable of fashion 
ing marvelous toys with skillful jackknives. Jealous 
eyes followed her as she toddled about the deck to 
oversee her comings and goings lest she fall into 
danger. 

It was the merriest, heartiest, best-natured ship's 
crew that ever sailed the lakes, and Captain Spruce 
was quick to congratulate himself that he had per 
mitted the child aboard. The men’s superstition told 


them she was “ladened” with good luck, so they were 





“On the fifth of September, ’* said Gideon, 
like one repeating a formula. A, ’m a-goin’ 
to sce her. I promised I'd be there”’ 


vontented : her presence repressed them, so there were 
no quarrels; she seemed to raise the morals of them 
all. so there was no shirking. 

As for Gideon Downs, he went about his duties 
quietly: a smile for his daughter now and then lifted 
the shadow of melancholy that darkened his face. He 
was a mystery to Captain Spruce; more.of a mystery 
to the crew, who, wondering, put their curiosity into 
words. They discussed him in the forecastle; specu 
lated on his condition in the mess room: when other 
topics failed he was always there, Gideon and his 
daughter, to furnish them food for debate. 


“Ma’s dead, I cale’late.” ventured old Sam Weaver, 
wheelsman, with voice of sympathy. 

“No,” Gideon replied, “not dead.” 

Sam felt he had blundered; struggled to apologize, 
floundered. “I didn’t mean to go touchin’ on sore 
Things will happen sure enough, and all 
folks can’t live happy together, and nobody’s fault, I 
say. 


subjee’s. 


“Emmy's ma and me hain’t separated,’ Gideon said 
reluctantly, as though he felt compelled to guard 
against even a hint of infelicity between him and 
his wife. 

Sam shook his head in bewilderment. He had 
stuted the two cases that might make it necessary 
for a father to do as Gideon was doing, but neither 
hit the truth of the matter. He repeated the conversa- 
tion in the forecastle. 

“Maybe she’s sick.” a hand suggested. 

“She hain’t or he'd ‘a’ said so. If a feller’s wife is 
ailin’ or in a horspittle or somethin’ he’s goin’ to do 
consid’able talkin’ about it, off and on. Stands to 
reason, don’t it?’ 


ND so it went If Gideon was conscious of the 

A curiosity he excited he gave no sign; if anyone 

tried to pry under his reserve he was well able 

to rebuff. But to litthe Emmy he spoke freely of her 
mother, always lovingly, always gently. 

“We promised her we'd be there, didn’t we, honey? 
We give her our word we'd be a-standin’ right on the 
spot waitin’ for her. And we'll be there. come the 
fifth of September, like we said we would, even if we 
have to swim across the Atlantic Ocean to do it. 
Mommy'll be needin’ us to sort of lean on, won't 
she?” 

Sometimes he could 
be seen to show the 
child a picture inside 
his watch, and old 
Sum vowed that tears 
stood in Gideon's 
eyes as he showed it. 
Always he tended 
Emmy with the skill 
of a woman. He 
bathed 
her, was heard 
teaching her babyish 
prayers which never 
omitted mention of 
that mysterious 
mother. 

“You're that handy 
with the baby.” Sam 
admired, “that it 
don’t seem possible. 


dressed her, 


I never seen a man 
could git around to 
do the like.” 

“T promised her I 
would,” Gideon re 
plied. “LT said Mmmy 
shouldn't suffer no 
negleet, and she 
shan't suffer none 
while I can make 
out to move hand 


or leg.” 


IDEON seldom 
fs joined in dis- 

cussions, plen 
tiful though they 
were. Forecastle 
arguments held no 
fascination for him: but once—and only once—did 
he make himself heard when the men commented on 
uw newspaper story of a wife who erred, and a hus- 
band who deserted her and their child in conse 
(quence, 

Opinion ran strong in the man's favor. Reasons 
were given which justified a man in abandoning his 
wife, some valid, others captious. Gideon listened, 
disapproval stamped on his face. At last he spoke, 
it seemed involuntarily, as though urged to speech. 

“A man,” “hadn't oughter marry a 
woman till he knows she’s the only woman in the 
world for him. He oughter be a’mighty sure. Then, 
if he does marry her, there hain’t nothin’ in the 


he said slowly, 


world should set him agin her. If she does wrong 
it hain’t his work to punish her, but to pertect her, 
like. Wimmin makes mistakes—good wimmin—bnt 
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that don’t give no reason for leavin’ ‘em. Why. sich 
Wimmin need their husbands moere'n eve \ man 


that'd up and wife onless he 
was all bad, through and through, hain’t, to my mind, 
no kind of a man at all. He's a 
is, with more fear for what his 
suy than love for the 
little folks.” He 
fortably, and 
uway. 


leave his 


slinkin 
neighbors is goin’ to 
that’s 
flushed, 


woman mother to his 


stopped, squirmed 


excuse to 


Hnecom 


soon found an take himself 


“(Queer feller,” 
with him. 


ROM June till mid August, Gideon Downs and 
k little Emmy sailed with Captain Spruce. Then, 
while the 
Cleveland in 


nxlded old Sam, and the crew agreed 


Parsons was taking on her 
readiness for the northward 
second mate sought out the captain. 


“I cale late,” 


load at 
trip, the 


said the young man, “that you want 
me to keep on for the season?” 

Captain Spruce nodded. 

“I'm willin’—exceptin’ for one day I got 
Detroit on the fifth of September, cap 'n. 
nothin’ must keep me away. I figger it we'll be about 
hittin’ the Detroit River on the third or 
fourth, so’s I could git off, with 
boat. "“Twouldn’t be necessary 
jest for the day, maybe. Then 
I could take the train and meet 


to be in 
There ain't 


maybe the 
Emmy, in the mail 


for me to stay long 


knowed she 


unimile, he 


skiff 


dangerous, 


and 


tossing thus to be conveyed to 
difficult feat for a 
with a fractured 
summoned the captain to him 


land It 


wis i mah im 


well 


possible for one limb 


“Cap'n,” he begun weakly, yet with excitement in 
his voice, “be you int’rested in folks’ souls? What 
would you do, capn, to pervent one from goin’ to 
hell?” 

The captain looked at him long, perceived he was 


net delirious, and answered: “Td do consid’able 


(rideon, I consid'able.” 


hain't 


reckon, 


“Cap’n, if I ashore in Detroit on the 


fifth of September, a woman's goin’ to hell. She's 
my wife, capo—and Emmy's ma—and she's goin’ 
to hell if I don’t come I promised her I'd be 


there, cap’n, and pinted out the spot where I'd be 
standin’. She'll look for me--and Emmy—and if 
we hain’t there she'll think we've failed her, and, 
cap’n, she—won't be abie to—to stand it. It'll drive 


her down, cap'n.” 


NAPTAIN SPRUCE 
* such emotion he 
gnarled hand on the young man’s shoulder and 
patted it comfortingly. “There.” he whispered, “there 
there.” 
“You got to 


had no words. To soothe 


Was unskilled, but he put a 


land cant git ashore 


ecapyn. I 





the Parsons in Cleveland, git- 
tin’ there most as quick as she 
will. Is that 
you, capn?” 


there suitable to 


Captain Spruce nodded again, 
but with ill-concealed curiosity 
“I guess we can git along that 
far without you,” he said. Then, 
after a pause: “Goin’ to see 
your wife?’ 

“On the fifth of 
said Gideon, like one repeating 
a formula—or a ritual “I'm 
her. I promised 
there— me 


September, 


a-zoin’ to see 


I'd be and Emmy.” 


HE run to Superior was 

I accompanied hy fair 
weather, but once the 
Parsons 


nose of the pointed 


southward again the greatest 


of the lakes rose in fury against 
her. 


nights she 


plunged 


For days and 


surged and ouwared, 


decks awzash, superstructure 


boats crushed, 
But she 
built 


nul 


wrecked, Sens 


aleak. Was a stanch 


vessel against such emer 


xencies, manned by able 
sailormen she 


through, but 


came = sufely 


sere and strained 
and bearing many scars of furi 


ous combat 





Nor did the crew pass the 
ordeal without harm. Half a 
dozen men were injured, some 
more, some less; Secoml Mate 


Gideon Downs, in traversing 


the deck, had been seized by a 


wave and hurled against the 
deck house, but for which he 
would have been swept over 


took toll of 
the shape of a leg brokeu above 
the knee. 


board It him in 


OUGH but none the less 
R skilled surgery did its 
best; at the Soo a physi- 

cian examined the splints and 
pronounced the setting good, 
and would had Gideon 
sent hospital, but 
the injured would not be 
moved, 


have 
ashore to a 
nah 
became excited de 
manded that Captain Spruce be 
sent for. 

“T can’t git off here.” he said wildly to the captain. 
“I got to be there on the fifth of September—I got to 
be. IT promised.” 

Captain Spruce looked at the doctor, who nodded. 


It would not be safe to go contrary to the man’s will, 


his fixed purpose, in his condition. and Gideon re 
mained aboard. 

To Captain Spruce it seemed that the fifth of 
September possessed the man like «a monomania Ile 
repeated the words over and over: he assured little 
Emmy as she sat timidly on his bed that the would 


not fail, that they would be at the appointed spot on 
time. On the spot. “I 
spot where we'd be waitin’ 
hain't we?” 

It was when they 
first 


very showed Mommy the 


uml we got to be there. 
entered the St that 
getting 


Clair Rivet 
impossibility of 
of the mail boat 
ladder 


Gideon conceived the 


To do so 


Detroit by 


necessary to descend a 


ashore at way 


it was into a rolling, 








Tiny hands clutched her skirt. 
Daddy's 


**My 


waitin’ in car- 


Vommy 
my Mommy. 


riage. He's broke, Mommy, an’ it hurts”’ 
no other way Land jest for a minnit, long enough 
to set me ashore. Put me into a carriage with 
Emmy, capn, and that’s all IT ask You'd do that 
to save a soul, cap’n, wouldn't you? Wouldn't you 
ecapn?’ 
WAPTAIN SVPRUCE spoke very gently, tenderly 
4 “Hadn't you best tell me about it, Gideon, so’s 
I can sort of fetch my jedgment to bear? I 


cuess you can trust me with it, boy.” 


Gideon shut his eves and groped fer Hmmy’s 
hand. 

Mor several minutes he lay silent, and tears 
“queezed slowly, one by one, between his lids At 


Again he 


looked face and motioned 


to the door 


last he into the captain’s 


‘Send—Emmy—away,” he whispered 
HEN the baby was gone, Captain Spruce drew 
au chair to the edge of the berth and waited 
With an effort Gideon began speaking 


“She hain’t nothin’ but a girl.” he began in a mur 


mur, “younglike, and not knowledgeful of the world 


We was gittin’ on fine—her and me and Emmy. But 
folks will All of a sud 


wus, or she wouldn't 


she made a mistake like 
thinkin’ it 

Never It was in a 
somethin’ Took it 
thought, and stuffed it in her waist. 


one of these here woman detectives. 


den, without never 


have done it store, cap’n—and 


suddenlike, before she 
And then come 


Well, what could 


she took 


I do? Nothin’ as I could see, ‘cept tell her [Vd stick 
by her—and I'm a-stickin’. They arrested her, cap'n, 
and put her into jail—jest like she was a—a 

crim'nal. I hain’t complainin’, cap’n, it was right 


She done it and it was agin the law. It was right she 
should be punished.” 
He nodded 
decision. 
“4 
cap n should my 
ised her I’d stick by her, 


once or twice as though verifying his 


woman stole from me I'd have her arrested, 
so why wife git off’ But I prom 
and that I'd care for leetle 
Einmy and never leave her out 
of my sight: and I promised, 
eap’n, that I'd be there, jest at 
the left of the 
waitin’ for her, 


when she 
with 
leetle Emmy I showed her the 
And 
fifth of 
shut 
heavily “3 


there, capn, shell think 


door 
come out 
very spot she gits out 
on the 
His 


ue breathed 


September! 
eves again and 
hain't 
I've deserted her, and she—she 
won't be able to stand it. I got 
to git there, capn, to—to—sav 
her soul.” 


That was al 


Captain Spruce leaned over 


the young man as he would 


have leaned over his own son 
und pressed back bis hair 

huskily, “Ul 
Detroit if they 


pulpers awa 


“Son.” he said 


land you in 
tuke m\ from me 


for doin’ it. 


CARRIAGE stood on Rus 
sell Street just at the 


left of the entrance to the 
House of Correction, waiting 
Waiting. Since daylight it had 





heen there, door open, watching 
eyes strained toward the gloom) 
building 
Sometimes little Emmy played 
somet Lint 
seat by lar 
prattli , 
Mom 


on the grass close by, 
she sat on the 
father’s side, 
talking of 


happy, 
Mommy—of 
whom she 


Was soon to see. Be 

At length the great doors 

opened and a young woman 
stepped = forth She = looked 


around her wildly, shrinkingly 


Her eves sought the spot at th 
left where her husband, het 
baby, were to have awaited het 


and there was no one, noth 


ing buta carriage. She cowered 


against the building, clutched 


her cheek, repressed a cry of 


anguish. 
failed her He 


HeY had 
had not kept his 


his love had = not 


word 
been 


stronger than prison = stigma 


Down the steps she tottered 
On the walk she paused, lis 
tened 


unbelievingly, wavered 


as though she would have fallen, for a baby voice 


She dared 
skirt. “M) 
Waitin’ in 


sounded in her ears: “Mommy—Mommy.” 
clutched her 
Daddy's 


He’s broke, Mommy, an’ it hurts.” 


net look, but tiny hands 


Mommy—my Mommy. curriage 


She snatched the arms and wet its 


her glad tears that 
soul that had seen into the depths. 


baby in her 
cheeks with teurs flowed from a 
Slowly she walked 
to the carriage carrying the child. 

What could she 
himself in its depths? 
with her? He 
His arms 
“T promised—I promised 
we come. The 


At its door she halted, drew back 
expect from a 
Who was ashamed to 


who hid 
face the 
nume and she dared look within 


mah 
world 
spoke her 
were extended to her—open. 


we'd be here,” he said brokenly, “and 


fifth of September.” 


The carriage door closed behind her tightly. It 
seemed to shut off all that had gone before—to sei 
her safely in a new and better future 
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Fair Names in Foods 


Hlow near to good is what is fair 
Which we no sooner sec 
But with the lines and outward ai 


Our senses taken be. 


EN JONSON’S criticism of things visible 

applies with equal force to things invisi 

hle—to varions ideas, phrases, or words. 

It is this telling influence which makes a 
successful trade-mark so valuable and causes it 
to he so jealously guarded, 


Fair Words 


LMOST all packers of food products select 
A some “fair” word which shall designate 
their particular brand. Thus it comes about 
that we have “Beechnut,” “Ferndell,” “Sunbeam,” 
“Premier,” “Belle Mead,” and hundreds of others 
of equal euphony. Sometimes products of fair 
name and reputation are copied as closely as 
possible by a rival manufacturer. The latter, inflamed 
by the desire for profit even at the expense of others, 
calls his product “Noxie.” or “Cottoleo,” or “Royalty 
taking Powder,” or “Gold Drop.” This thing goes 
on for a little and then the court decides that Moxie 
and Cottolene and Royal Baking Powder and Gold 
Dust have been wronged, and infringement proceed 
ings are in order. Says Professor Rogers in “VPrinters’ 
Ink”: “The question is one of resemblances, not dif 
ferences—the purchaser is required only to use that 
care Which persons ordinarily exercise under like cir 
cumstances. He is not bound to study or reflect; he 
acts upon the moment——he is not bound to remember 
more than the general features of a mark, brand, or 
label. and is not expected to have in mind the details. 
He ix not supposed to know that imitations exist.” 
It is evident that in the purchase of food products 
one should be reasonably familiar with the name and 


appearance of the brand of goods he desires 


Juggling with Fair Names 

REQUENTLY the fair name of a_ product is 
Fk smeared by the addition of statements in small 

type. One manufacturer said he used small type 
“) as not to detract from the neat appearance of his 
labels. but that was not the real reason. It was be 
cause the Food and Drugs Act under Section S re 
quires the statement of various adulterants to appear 
upon the packages of all food products entering into 
interstate commerce. 

Should people exercise the same care in the pur 
chase of their foods that they display in the purchase 
of clothing. real estate, or hens, one would see the 
food faker going out of business or undergoing a re 
generation. A lady in Maine who is undoubtedly in 
terested in the pure-food cause and unquestionably 
careless in her methods of purchasing supplies bought 
several bottles of “Manhattan Club Imported Lime 
Juice.” with the name of J. H. Folkins Co., Boston, 


Mass., appearing on the label. After using part of 


her purchase she happened to read the rest of the 
label. Appearing in plain red letters one-eighth of 
an inch in height, “Lime juice GO per cent, water 40 
per cent, salicylic acid 1-10 of 1 per cent, Lime bi 
sulphite 1-10 of 1 per cent, slightly colored.” Thus 
instead of pure lime juice, note that she had pu 
chased a mixture of lime juice. water, rheumatism 
medicine, a diuretic and germicide and dye. All of 
which might have been avoided by proper attention 
to the label in the beginning. Together with “First 
Aid to the Injured” study First Aid to the Purchaser, 
Which means investigation of the label, lest 


With the lines and outward aii 


Our senses taken be. 


‘lease give an opinion concerning this baking 
powder,” writes a Southern reader of CoLiier’s. The 
label reads in part as follows: “Strongest Baking 
Powder in the World.” 
“Pood prepared with this powder is conscientiously 


“Pure as the Driven Snow.” 


hire, wholesome, and healthful.” “To make cabbage, 
kale, turnips, greens. ete... very tender and digestible, 
Mit a heaping tablespoonful of baking powder in the 
Mt while boiling.” “This powder is composed of the 
following ingreiients and none other: Cornstarch, 
lium bicarbonate, sodium aluminum 
“The Sea Cull Specialty Co., 
Orleans.” 


sulphate.” 
Baltimore and New 
This label savors of the ancient past, when 
such sentences as “This remedy is guaranteed to cure 
cancer, consumption, goiter, catarrh, dyspepsia, and 
all other diseases.” ran rampant Do not be gulled 
hy the powder. It is not the “strongest in the world.” 
A s00d phosphate or crenm of tartar powder will con- 
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tain about 183 per cent of available carbon dioxide. 
This powder does not. It is doubtless just as “pure as 
the driven snow,” which latter is loaded with impuri 
ties running all the way from bacteria to chlorine. 
Food prepared with this powder is not necessarily 
“conscientiously pure and wholesome” nor can one be 
lieve that the addition of alum tends to make it 
“healthful,” any: more than it would make turnips 
“digestible.” Exaggerated statements put the hall 
mark of inferiority upon any product, 


Some Striking Examples 
‘ I SHE Dairy and Food Department of the State of 
Michigan made an examination of the T. Gor 
ham famous catarrh remedy, Battle Creek, 
concerning which surprising statements were made. 
The following from Bulletin No. 210-11 is of interest 
and illustrates what has been repeatedly pointed out 
by CoLLierR’s—the need of caution. investigation, and 
common sense. Referring to the Gorham prepara 
tion, the report goes on to say: “The remedy con 
sisted of three G-ounce bottles of brownish-red 
liquid for internal use and an ounce tin of ‘Anti 
septic Balm.” Analysis showed that the internal rem 
edy consisted of S per cent alcohol, 25 per cent sugar, 
r 
Soda and Todide of Potash. The ‘Antiseptic’ balm 
was just ordinary vaseline containing a small amount 


67 per cent water, and a trace each of Bromide « 


of menthol and perfumed with oil of wintergreen. 


A Gallon of Catarrh Cure for 55c. 


- I} will let physicians and the reader determine 
W whether a weak toddy of sugar, alcohol, and 
water, flavored with a trace of drugs, is a 
good remedy of catarrh,. If you want to take it why 
pay at the rate of $35 a gallon when you can make a 
gallon of it for 55c¢. as follows: Mix water 5 pints, 
alcohol 12 ounces, sugar 14% Ibs., potassium iodide 5 
grains, and bromide of soda 5 grains, flavor with a 
few drops of wintergreen If you wish to grease 
your proboscis with ‘Antiseptic Balm’ you can do so 
at a cost of Ge. as follows: Add to 1 ounce of melted 
vaseline 4 dram of menthol, stir and ade a few drops 
of oil of wintergreen. Inquiry by this department at 
Battle Creek establishes the fact that Gorham is not a 
physician and has no physician connected with his 
business. The bankers there say he is a ‘very desirable 
customer.” He certainly ought to be, as he is engaged 
JAMES 
W. He_Me, State Dairy and Food Commissioner 


The Need of Care 


VEN in this enlightened time there is occasionally 


in a business that pays 5,000 per cent profit.” 


“y surreptitious addition of injurious substances to 
food products, and this by supposedly reputable 
manufacturers. The recent Humbert & Andrews Case, 
brought about by the activity and insight of Alfred 
W. MeCann of the New York “Globe.” is instructive. 
“When the 


Court of Special Sessions sitting in Brooklyn yvester 


Parts of the editorial comment follow : 


day convicted Humbert & Andrews of using a poison 
ous preservative in their asparagus a hard blow was 
struck for pure food in New York and the country 
The conviction proved that powerful food poisoners 
who know how to avail themselves of every influence 
that is likely to protect them in their miserable busi 
ness cain be exposed effectively nevertheless, and made 
to stop their wrong practices—it began several months 
ago when the Health Department found sodium 
fluoride in the concerns product Nothing more wus 
done In due course a man was poisoned by the 
stuff, and notified the “Globe” Mr. MeCann in 


gated; he visited the premises with two sanitary in 


vesti 


of Olive OL Not Adulterated.” Department « 





spectors and found that most of the preserves 
put up there were treated with sulphur fumes. 
Chemical analysis of the asparagus disclosed the 
fluoride, A former manager of the firm admitted 
its use in the form of ‘No-Ferment.’ ” 

The firm was found guilty of the charge of 
treating food products with a deadly drug, and 
a fine of $500 or 90 days in jail was imposed. 
It is a good policy to demand from your dealer 
assurances of the purity as well as the quality of 
the product. Sodium fluoride is one of the most 
reprehensible of food preservatives, and forms 
the basis of various insecticides. The Massachu- 
setts law requires all compounds containing fluo 
ride to be marked “Poison.” Here we have the 
sad spectacle of a poisonous compound freely sold 
in a food product. Such occurrences, happily, are 
not frequent, and an increasing public intelli 
gence in the matter as well as a higher standard 
adopted by progressive manufacturers renders its 
recurrence very improbable. 

If vou know of a manufacturer of pure products who 
packs in the open and selis on the square, give him 
your hearty support, for without it he cannot help you. 

The multitude of so-called “Pure Food Stores” gives 
point to the idea that the phrase pure food is at 
tractive and one which can be capitalized. <A large 
restaurant visited not long ago has the words Pure 
Food inlaid in the tiled floor at the entrance. Within, 
however, drugged foods and dyed concoctions were 
freely dispensed. Some of the “Pure Food Stores” 
will sell almost pure food and some that is very 
far removed from it. In one of these stores nearly 
a score of legally adulterated products were on sale. 
Does not such dealing bring a fair name into 
disrepute? 

A pleasing change from the fake type is found in 
the Suffrage Pure Food Stores of New York City. 
These are true to name. So far as is known no adul 
terated product is sold in them. If by chance an im 
pure article finds its way in, it is summarily removed 
by the management. 

At 220-251 Ninth Avenue is one of the Progressive 
Grocery Stores, Inc. The theory of the manager is 
that he will sell both pure and impure goods, but the 
latter only under protest or with adequate explana 
tion to the purchaser. 

“If you want foods preserved with Benzoate of 
Sodium we will have to sell them to you because they 
are legal, but you buy them with your eyes open.” 

Thus reads a large sign near the doorway. Here 
is another: “This is a Food Store, not a Drug Store. 
We are not friendly to drugs in foods. That is why 
we are willing to tell you all we know.” 

“The average grocer,” says the proprietor, Mr. 
George Stadtlander, “often lacks time to study the 
food question. Others do not care 
take the time to study it.” 

Mr. Stadtlander was asked: “Suppose a customer 


We do care and 


inquires for catsup or jam, without specifying any 
particular kind. What are your clerks instructed to 
vive him?’ “Those free from preservatives or dyes. 
We sell doped foods only when they are demanded, 
and then call attention to the fact that they are not 
pure.” 

Ix not this a helpfully progressive plan? Speed 
the time when all provision dealers will treat their 
patrons with equal frankness 


THE TRUTH ABOUT FOODS 


A Question and Answer Department, Conducted 
for the Benefit of the Consumer. Address 
Inquiries to Professor L. B. Allyn, 
Care of Collier’s, 416 West Thir- 
teenth Street, New York City 
No Need of It 


tre preservatives ercr put in olive oil? —J. W.. 
Washington 


Gils of this nature need no preservatives We have 
never heard of their addition 


It Is Not So 
T have understood that much of the imported olive 
oil is adulterated with cottonseed or some similar oil, 
and would appreciate your opinion in this department. 


Mrs, F. C 


Pennsyvivania. 


Perhaps the best answer to your inquiry can be 
found in the recent circular of information from the 
United States Department of Agriculture Imports 


Agri 
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Stop Your Car! Obtainin a 
Cylinders and the— Best [ 
Bearings are Gasoline [7 
OVERHEATING Efficiency [7 
Openin 4 
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Oil 
DANGER! 
Cover Up 
Radiator 


to Prevent 
FREEZING! 


Too Cold ! / 
Your Motor 
Will Not Work 
Efficiently 


_—— 








“Stop—Stop Now!” 


Commands the Motometer, 
“Before the Repair Bill Starts” 





UT the Motometer in command of your 


car. Then your motor troubles will be .| 
over—upkeep expense will stop. 


Don’t expect your ears, eyes, and nose to detect motor 
troubles like a Motometer. “They won’t wake up until the 
knocking, steaming, smoking of the engine wake them up 
until after the injury to the motor is already done. 





Why assume that you have better ears, eves and nose than 
an expert driver like Oldfield, Tetzlatf, De Palma? 


All the great drivers have the Motometer to watch the 
lubrication, cooling system, carburetor, spark, fan belt—to 
watch all these things from the imside. ‘“Vhese experts want 
the danger signal the instant the trouble starts. 

But the man who thinks he is a human Motometer pays 
$5, $10, $50 a clip. His motor is often a total /oss before he 
wakes up—$500 gone / 

Don’t pooh-pooh at overheating troubles. ‘hey are 
shortening the life of your motor. Overheating causes 
60% of all repair work on pleasure cars and trucks. ‘lhe 


BOYCE 


Moto ETER 


is a watch-shaped device, finished in either nickel or brass and at 
tached to your car's radiator cap. It records the average temperature 
of the whole cooling system. It operates as a block signal visible day 
and night from driver's seat and tonneau. 








accurately—when the lubricating system 
has insufficient water 
! 


or a late spark—or a loose fan belt. 


It tells you instantly 
needs oil—when the radiator 
faulty carburetor adjustment 


when there is a 


[The Motometer has been tested from every angle. Such a con 
servative company as the Mercer Company make it Standard Equip- 
ment on all Mercer Cars for 1914. Watch the cars onthe road. See the 


Motometer on the magnificent cars that sail up and down Fifth Avenue 
Price $10 in the standard size for larger cars. The Motometer Ir., 


for smaller cars and trucks $5. 


Get One on 30 Days Trial 


If at the end of thirty days you are not more than pleased with 
Motometer, return it to us and we will gladly refund your 
If your dealer doesn't carry Motometers, 


your 


money. order from us 





Send today for booklet describing the instrument and its operation 


The Motometer Company 
1790 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
1322 Michigan Ave.,CHICAGO FordBidg.,DETROIT 524 South Spring St.,LOS ANGELES 








DEALERS: with Motometers but are in a position to 


The Moto- 


sory marketed inthe lastten years. 


If you are not equipped 


order in quantity, we have an Exclusive Agency Proposal to make. 
meter is the most practical and quickest selling acces 
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culture corrects rumor that much im 
ported olive oil is adulterated with cot 
tonseed oil. 

Following the receipt of several in 
quiries as to whether a large part of the 
olive oil imported into the United States 
is adulterated with cottonseed oil, the 
Department of Agriculture has made a 
special investigation into the state of 
the olive oil admitted. The Government's 
interest in the matter is twofold: first, 
to protect the people from getting adul 
terated olive oil; second, to protect the 
reputation of olive oil in the interest of 
Olive-oil producers in California, Ari 
zona, and other olive-growing sections. 
Since 1900, the Department, through its 
various port laboratories, has examined 
samples from 2,149 importations of olive 
oil. Of these, only ten were refused 
eutry, and only three of these were re 


fused entry for contatning cottonseed 
|} oil. These cottonseed-oil adulterations 


| date back to 1908, when two shipments 


were found to be adulterated, and in 
1909, when one shipment was found to be 
adulterated. Since that time there has 
been no shipment which has given evi- 
dence of cottonseed-oil adulteration. In 


COLLIER’S 





1910 seven shipments of olive oil 
refused admission 
with peanut oil, 
there have 
either cottonseed oil or peanut oil adul 
teration. The addition of cottonseed oj} 
to olive oil, the Government specialists 
report, is very easily detected. Indica 
tions, therefore, are that all olive oil ad- 
mitted to the country and branded as 
olive oil has been pure olive oil, and hag 
contained no peanut 
oil. Occasionally the Government discoy- 
ers a shipment of sardines in which the 
olive oil contains cottonseed oil, 
Iixperts point out that it would be illog- 
ical for the importer to bring into this 
country olive oil adulterated with cot- 
tonseed oil, and pay a duty of 15 cents 
a gallon on the cottonseed oil that is 
contained in the mixture. Similarly, nut 
oils are admitted under the tariff act. 
and the specialists say that it would be 
absurd for an importer to bring from 
Holland olive oil adulterated with peanut 
oil, and pay a duty of 50 cents a gallon 
on the mixture when he could bring them 
over separately and avoid paying any 
duty on the nut oil. 


were 
because adulterated 
and that time 


no cases discovered of 


since 


been 


cottonseed oil or 


solne 


ERE ERNE REE ce EE a ay 
Pure Water and the Filter 


By JOHN B. 


HE best drinking water is such as 

comes down to us from the blessed 

hills, sparkling, cascading, silver 
ing in the sunshine, and taking up in 
its passage from the rocks and the soil 
through which it flows the guses that 
make it the most delicious draft ever 
invented. But water supplies have been 
known to come partly from contami 
nated streams; and there are instances 
when the babbling brook of the poet, by 
reason of outhouses along the banks, has 
rendered very prosaic suffering and some 
matter-of-fact deaths from typhoid fever 


| and the dysenteries. 


Of course it is the duty of governments 
town, city, and State—to keep water 
supplies pure and germ free; but every 
one knows how cruelly this duty has in 


|} some times and places remained undone 


In many communities householders must 
still do what they can for themselves 
to keep their drinking water wholesome. 
Spring waters, the purity of which is 
generally guaranteed, are on the mar 
ket, as are waters purified by distillation 
und then aerated to makethem palatable. 
Boiling any water will make all the germs 
in it harmless, though it will remain as 
muddy as ever; there is no objection to 
this unless you mind taking your animal 
food that way. Unfortunately boiled water 
is insipid, because all the natural gases 


| that make it delightful bubble out in 
the boiling. Yet when there are epi 


demics of “ingestion infection,” and no 


| guaranteed system of reservoir filtration 
| exists, the water for drinking and cook 


ing must, for the average citizen, be 
boiled or passed through domestic filters 
of assured efficiency. The most perfect 
of domestic filters are only making the 
best of a bad state of things, and 
which no man zealous for his family’s 
welfare should endure indefinitely; he 


HUBER, 


M.D. 


should put that matter up to the men he 
has elected to the public and 
put it up to them hard. The small sand. 
animal charcoal, wire cloth, filter paper, 
and cotton contrivances which 
ure screwed on to the faucet and let much 
water rapidly through them are 
not filters at all, but simply strainers 
that give a murderously false sense of 
security. They are first-rate soil for 
verms, and the water is richer in disease 
after than before their use. 
mud, iron rust, and visible sediment 
(crude but comparatively harmless im 
purities), they make the water look more 
uttractive, but the germs that are in 
visible to the naked eve thrive in them 
all the same. Small filters that allow a 
good stream of water to through 
will never stop germs; look out for 
leaky joints, cracked tubes, and the like 
in such filters. Filters that are effective 


service, 


sponge 


piss 


Removing 


J Wiss 


will let water pass through drop by 
drop; to get a fair stream a series of 


such filters should be tubed together and 
reservoired in the home. 
The most effective 
ure made of unglazed 
infusorial earth, or 
ventions of Bergefeld 


domestic filters 
porcelain, baked 
sandstone—the in 
and Pasteur; but 


through them even germs muy in the 
course of time pass into the filtered 
water. The best filters are germ proof 


for only a limited period ; those willing to 
pay the bacteriologist for periodic inspec- 
tions of their filters may purchase water 
security, but this luxury is not for the 
man with a fifteen-dollar-a-week job. 
To clean the Bergefeld or VDasteur 
filter the cylinder or candle is removed 
scrubbed or brushed, sterilized by boil 
ing or baking, and then replaced; this 
done once a week assures safe filtration 
{ll domestic filters must ; 
disjointing easily for such purification 


be capable of 


PPPOE SSS POSE AY RE EN ET TRS TS CIR 
The Remedy for Indecent Dressing 
page li 


Concluded, fror 


must, of necessity, be, and is, based on 
historical costume. Paris has 


done this: always adapted; nevel 


always 
origi 


nated. Not a single original fashion. 
per se, has ever come from Paris—it is 
always based on the costume of other 


races and nations, either past or present. 


UT the American woman must give the 

American designer encouragement, 
She must believe that her own designers 
know her needs, her temperament, her 
environment, better than do the Parisian 
designers, most of whom have never set 
foot on American soil, and are not only 
ignorant of her but are contemptuous of 
her. No Latin race can ever rightfully 
dress an Anglo-Saxon people: the tem- 
perament, the environment, the climate, 


the needs—all are different, and it is 
upon these that proper costume rests 
and is based. Moral conceptions and 
standards are likewise different. The 
fresher American mental outlook would 


be absolutely incapable in thinking in 


i 


terms of the degenerate fash 
they are the expression of a tainted 


Latin temperament. 


present 


ions; 


Had we years ago, as we are now 
doing, taken hold of the idea of Ameti- 
can fashions for American women and 
encouraged and accepted it, we should 


not now be reaping the whirlwind of a 
fetish to let a few commercialists of dis 


ordered minds, 3.000 miles away, Sa 
what our American girls and womel 
should wear. It is our own fault that 


we have allowed this spectacle of inde 
cent dressing to come upon us, and it 
will be our own fault if we allow it © 
continue. The remedy is perfectly si 
ple—we must turn away from Paris and 
the clothes of her demimonde and set 
about to encourage our own designers, 
our own manufacturers, our own dres* 
makers, our own industries. Then We 
will conserve two things—our own ece 
nomic independence and keep 28,000,000 
of good American dollars at home where 
they belong, and our own moral standards. 
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THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


Woolliness as You Like It 


Se se 


LD maids of New England and 
literary gentlemen of New York 
have maligned the cowboy and 
Indian to so great an extent that both 


these Classes of human beings would be 
forced to show credentials and affidavits 
of origin, did they appear at any set 


meeting of the fiction writers’ New 
York local. The extent of the injury 
done the gentlemen of the ranges and 


reservations was developed at the Sioux 
City, Ia., Frontier Days celebration, 
July 2, 3, and 4. 

Sioux City in early days was camping 
ground for Sioux warriors and later a 
center for cowmen. To celebrate’ its 
passage from trading post to city, the 
frontier show was arranged by business 
men, who decided no better way to show 
time’s flight could be evolved than that 
of giving living picture reproduction of 
the old lawless days. 

The Interstate Live Stock Fairground 
was chosen as setting for the celebra 
tion. To the great ranges of Wyoming, 
Montana, South Dakota, Nebraska, Colo 


rado, and Texas were sent announce 
ments that $25,000 would be divided 
among cowboys, cowgirls, and Indians 


that might see fit to participate in West 
ern sport contests, 

Sioux City is joined to Nebraska by a 
great bridge. Managers had occasion to 
announce through newspapers that at 
noon, July 1, the Winnebago Indian dele 
gation would cross the bridge on the way) 
to the celebration. A great crowd of the 
uninitiated gathered to witness the red 
skin invasion. 


NOT A SCALP LOCK! 


YHAT a disappointment that inva 

sion was to those who got Indian 

folklore via the moving-picture film and 
ihe penny dreadful! 

A six-passenger touring car bumped 
over the bridge, drew up in a cloud of 
dust at the toll-keeper’s gate, and a red 
skinned individual dropped out to pay 
for passage. Ina rear seat Was a woman 
of dusky hue. She was toying with two 
round-headed, dark-faced youths. The 
motor moved on, 

“Indians,” explained the 
to the crowd. 

“Why, he wore a white collar, a shirt, 
and necktie. Ull wager $100 she had a 


gatekeeper 


slit skirt on,” protested a disappointed 
tenderfoot. 

“Can't help that.” conceded the toll 
taker. “The buck was Harry Walks in 


the Morning and the squaw was Minnie 
Sits Long on a Porch. They are Winne 
bagos,”” 

“Now, you aren't sure that woman 
wasn’t Minnie Sits Long on a Piazza, or 
Minnie Sits under a Pergola, are you?” 
sarcastically rejoined the tenderfoot. 


At this juncture came other motors 
and light wagons, bearing more Winne 
bagos All wore white collars None 
wore feathers. Bowie knives or quick 
shooting rifles were not in evidence. 
Sioux City ceased trembling for the 


future of the city and awaited the arrival 
of the blood-loving Sioux warriors from 
Yankton reservation. 

Sioux chiefs dropped off a 
t sunlit afternoon. They wore business 
suits of gray, tan, and blue. The buck 
tnd squaw in the lead spied an ice 
‘Tream-parlor sign and a soft-drink org) 
ensued. One of the celebration managers 
caught the party with the third ice and 
they clambered aboard cars bound for 
the scene of the show. 

One strap-hanging squaw, after two 
torrid miles of travel, protested against 
the street-car service, to the disgust of a 
Lily-white, who had thrilled to Western 
drama in pictures. 

As the Indians alighted at the grounds 
they were told that feathers could be 
had inside and that day wages and food 
would be given to all braves appearing 
Mm costume during the congress and 
dances, The Harry Lauder of the squad 
desired to know if the management 
Would pay his laundry bills. Being as 
‘ured the matter would be taken care of, 
he marched in stately grandeur to the 
tepees the management had provided. 

. No dog-soup menu was to be found 
in the Indian camp. Bucks insisted they 
must have the best cuts of beef. When 
4 Visitor suggested he would like to see 
the camp chef lull a languid dog to soup 


train on 


MANNING 


he was told by a Carlisle graduate to 
“Beat it!” 


The Carlisle man and a group of his 


college fellows directed in excellent Eng 
lish the staging of the ghost and war 
dances in the arena. 

“We maintain tribal traditions and | 


customs as a matter of race pride,” he 
explained to questioners. “We wear the 
feathers of our fathers on but few occa 


sions. Wedeem the feathers insanitary.” 


BACHELORS OF ARTS 


en ae 
the advent of the cowboys would stir 
the city. They thought the fiction cry: 
“Whoop la! Pull in your 
we'll shoot ‘em out,” would ring through 
the streets. The cowboys came, sought 
hotel rooms, and awaited the contests 
iin peace. They used the hotel silver 
with respect. Clerks were not called on 
to check guns overnight. In the lobbies 
the gentlemen of the plains discussed col 
lege days, modern range methods, and 
scientific farming. They were different 
from the average individual because 


WIELD THE LARIAT 


they wore the wide-brimmed felt hat. 
A situation had to be met by the 

management, because the visitors had 

brought no such story-tellers as have 


been pictured in all stories of Western 
setting. Joe Morton, general manager of 
the celebration, also secretary of the In 
terstate Fair, first urged the cowboys to 
spread a few yarns in passing through 
crowds, and then, noting that the cow 
men took poorly to fiction, hired two 
fertile-brained city youths to don chaps 
and sombrero and to spin Western tales 
in tents or paddocks where the curious 
might gather. 
Visitors listened, wide-eyed ! 


One young man traveled under the 
pleasant title of “Sneaking Lariat” 
Jones, The other youth's “pen name” 


was “Dead Shot’ Cartwright. 

When a crowd gathered 
Lariat” began to carve his name in the 
pillars of the grandstand. He wielded 
an evil-looking knife, and at intervals 
disgorged a great stream of 
juice in department-store abandon. The 
crowd agreed “Sneaking Lariat” was the 
only cowboy on the turf 

While this was going forward on the 
side lines out in the sport arena the West 
was being depicted in “whoop-la” fash- 
ion, While moving-picture batteries 
worked overtime and rough-rider bands 
supplied the musical clamor. “Old Steam- 
boat” and “Rocking Chair,” famous 
throughout the West as “the meanest 
outlaws in the world,” were mounted and 
conquered by college-degree men like 
Frank Carter, formerly of Iowa, but now 


of Cheyenne, Wyo., and William Obele 
of Fort Pierre, S. Dak. Bachelors of 
arts wielded the lariat and dropped 
Texas longhorns with the graceful ease 


made famous in the Remington pictures, 
NEED A 


C HARLES IRWIN, responsible for the 

Cheyenne Day's celebration, was gen- 
eral director of the field sports, and his 
champion riders and ropers were fea- 
tured in horseback quadrille, potato con- 
tests, and night-shirt races. Champions 
from the Calgary Stampede, the Winnipeg 
Roundup, and the Angeles 
were gathered in by the glitter of purses 
offered. While they demonstrated un- 
canny skill in riding and rope tossing, 
they also played to the picture stands 
and the newspaper squads, explaining 
that their next move would be into 
vaudeville, and that they wanted large 
type prominence to attract booking 
agents. 


Two cowlx Vs 


FAIR SHOW IN LITERATURE 


Los Rodeo 


slept on a downtown 
hotel roof, explaining for publication 
that they liked life in the open. One 
complained of rheumatic twinges after 
a night of exposure and questioned 
whether he was being paid a sufficient 
wage, later submitting a protest to Mr. 
Morton. 

The crowd verdict (over 60,000 people 
witnessed the programs) was that the 
frontier day and man had passed on, and 
that the rising generation of cowmen 
was wise in choice of drinks, words, and 
methods of accomplishing the same ends 
that once brought broken pates and 
necks. <All this new generation needs 
is a fair show in literature. 
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*38-Six” Seven-Passenger Limousine 


$5300 


THE NEW PEERLESS CLOSED CARS 


HE New Peerless Closed Cars, in | 
type and detail, are characterized | 
by an advanced independence in 
design and construction that makes 

them superior to all former Peerless Models 

and to other closed cars. 


In external beauty, richness and perfection of internal ap- 
pointments, in originality and maturity of detail, in dignity and 
complete freedom from eccentricities they are unequalled by 
any other vehicle produced in this country or abroad. 

EXCLUSIVE DETAILS: Auxiliary seats fold completely into the 
front wall of the car; windows are sashless, Swiss Railway type, polished 
plate, automatic control; division window at front of tonneau has no ob- 
structing mullion; doors open almost flat against the car; upholstery is 
Turkish Roll type; electric chauphone, Pullman type electric lights, con- 








cealed when not in use; automatic step light when door is opened; and . 
é maay other distinct novelties. y 
“4 Three Six-Cylinder Models: “‘38-Six,”’ ‘48-Six,” ““60-Six.” Limousine: ’ 


Landaulet, Coupe and Berline-Limousine Bodies. Prices $5300 to $7200: 


| The Peerless Motor CarCo., Cleveland 


, Makers also of Peerless Trucks jit ‘ 
ey 


a 






























HOTEL MSALPIN 


Herald Square 


NEW YORK 
Nearer than Anything to Everything 






The Inviting atmosphere of the Hotel McAlpin 
—its luxurious, home-like comfort—excep- 
tional facilities and service—distinctive res- 
taurants—and the notable moderation in prices — all 
serve to make it the ideal home foryouwhen in 
NewY ork — whether your stay be long or short. 









The world’s largest, safest, most popular hotel—best 
equipped to furnish you the accommodations you seek 
at the prices you have always wanted to pay. In lo- 
cation it is ideally central—at Broadway and 34th Street 
—right at the center of the big shops and theaters. 











Mc in guests have easy access to a arts of the 
McAlpin guests h y to all parts of th 
greater city—every means of transportation immedi- 
ately and conveniently available. 








Reservations by telegraph at our expense 
Management of MERRY & BOOMER 
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to keep 


Best heating 
story of all! 


What a time for the young- 


‘**Grandpa’”’ 
with his big 


heart and old-time stories ! 
What interest in those jolly, 
moon-lit evenings when he 
tells of his exploits and 
about the rigors of his boy- 


How sharp 


the difference between 


“60 years 


ago”’ and the genial warmth 
and quick convenience of 


§, DEAL 


BOILERS 


Such contrasts, with tales of by- 


surely make 


little hearers, as well as grown- 
ups, appreciate the great work of 
heating inventors, iron workers, 
and fitters who havedonesomuch 
to comfort the homes of today. 
In “‘Grandpa’s’’ younger days comfort 


d-earned by fire- 


place and stoves, wood-fed every hour 
and poked fifty times a day 
stant job. And when the biting wind 
blew hard, comfort went with it. 
homes of today AMERICAN Radiators 
place wind-defying comfort evenly in 
all nooks and rooms from IDEAL 


-a con- 


In 


twice a day, and 
up comfort 
down. 


Our modern outfits are made in all sizes, for 


© largest buildings. 


Their capacities to make and distribute the 
most heat from coal burned are proved in our 
Test Laboratories in United States, France 
Nowhere in the world can 
you get better heating control and fuel econ- 
omy than produced by these outfits. 


and AMERICAN Radia- 


tors are made of best 
cast-iron; no parts to 
warp, wriggle apart 
or wear out; wiil last 
acentury. What you 
pay for them adds 
much to your build 
ing values, which tells 
in higher rental or 
sales price. As they 
bring no dust or dirt 
into the rooms (as 
from old - fashioned 
ways) much cleaning 
drudgery is saved 


and 461 sq. ft. o n 

AMERICAN Radiators, the women and 

osting owner $225, were damage to furnish 

= to heat — ttage. ings avoided. 

t this price the goods can , 

be bought of on repu Would you like to 

table, competent Fitter. read one of our 

This did not include modern heating 

cout af labor pipe. % tlves. stories? Write for 

e nt e whict are Ty 

outta. and vary according Ideal Heating 

te climatic as ther . today it’s yours, 

litions free. 

ee 4 

( > 

; Write also for ARCO % ; 

§ WAND Vacuum Cleaner ; 
catalog. Machine is cellar- ‘ 
set, connected by iron ? 
suction pipe to rooms ( 
above. It isthe first genu , 
inely practical machine, 

§ and will last as long as 

5 the building 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
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With 


at them, or back to the road, to ry P the seaport town he does 
wait for the fires to burn them | he Doom ot the Invader not at present concern himself 
selves out But they do not Continued from page 6 Its garrison, though too small 
burn out That is, as fast as to make a sortie against him, js 
one field or house is consumed. an This is a species of mine known as a. still too large and too securely placed 
other is set on fire: the old elonel has fougasse.”’ readily to be taken by storm or a di 
arranged all that. He is determined that The sun, a mere red ball as seen rect attack Later he intends to se 
the enemy shall have no opportunity to through the smoke, has passed over against it in conjunction with his ships: 
“wuste the land with fire and sword the land and gone below the western at present it is with the othe direction 
That will be attended to for him, so that Lerizon Night brings no cessation of that he occupies himself. It is from 
he will have to pass through a blackened, — toil The rounds over which the enemy that direction that the American forces 
kiln-<dried desert, broken only by green ix passing have practically to be rebuilt will come. His plan is to take up the 
Ouses, where pasture lands defy the a@s he goes Point mines are succeeded rails in order that he may securely in- 
| flames He—the colonel—knows well }) trench mines, which lay it open as trench himself in the position he has 
that there is no ally more effective and though some giant plow had passed gained. Later he can replace those rails 
terrible than thirst. This ally now be- through it. Incidentally many men are when he needs to use*them. In order to 
gins to make itself felt. killed; but men in this case are only take them up, however, a train is needed 
Soon the water in the enemy’s can- Pewns in the game, and are of but little and a clear track. 

teens is gone. Eagerly his men rush Value compared to the time that is To test this latter point he sends forth 
into the scorching heat radius of a W#sted. The enemy has more men, but a_ pilot engine, running wild—that is. 
burning farmhouse, only to turn away time is a thing that he cannot com- with its throttle open and its cab un 
again with bitter curses and an added mand. occupied. It meets a rail joint, cun- 
Still he toils doggedly on toward the vingly opened, on the outside of a curve 


lhe prompted 


score of hatred toward those whose land 


they are invading. For the «animals 
that could not be driven away—pigs, 


mostly, and sheey—have been killed and 


their bodies thrown into the wells. Al 
rendy their waters are so polluted that 
to drink them is practically suicide. Yet 
some of the enemy's men do drink be 
fore their officers can stop them, 

Is not this poisoning of wells con 
trary to the laws of war’ Certainly it 
is But men who are not given the 
benefit of those laws are hardly disposed 
to accord such benefits to their adver 


suries. No truer phrase was ever coined 
than that of General Sherman when he 
snid that “war is hell.” He might have 
ndded that when soldiers meet civilians 
who are fighting to preserve the integ 
rity of their country—-why, then it is 


that war takes on its most superlatively 
hellish 


aspect 


PTCHE enemy has not captured many of 


the inhabitants of the country : those 
men who have fallen into his hands he 
has treated even as he treated the old 
fisherman From now on he spares no 
one, not even the few women who have 
not made their escape, nor their chil 
dren. The dead bodies of the men are 
found mutilated in the nameless and 


horrible manner which, strangely enough, 
ix common to all 
parts of the world 
where unbridled 
uncivilized warfare 
is waged It must 
soleiy 
by the most brutal 
instinets latent in 
the nature of man: 
it can hardly have 
communicated 
land to 
another The 
Yankee does not 
reply to this indig 
nity in kind But 
he other 
things He 

not realize 

the enemys is 
wholly without 
only excuse 
could 
liate his 


been 


from one 


does 
does 
that 
not 
the 
that 
pal 
acts But 
it is a fact. Thirst 
carried to an ex 
treme, will bring 
with it insanity of 
the most agonizing sort 
heat, thirst, fatigue, and 
the enemy's men are literally crazy 
His falling by 
attempts to water 
utterly inadequate 


doing 


serve fo 


What 


rage 


between 
many of 
now 
His 
real 

of 


SCOreSs 
the 


meus 


horses are 
from 
his 


his 


bring 
mre 
so o6mre so small men 


mans 
aeroplanes 


horses 

His 
useless It is 
get an 
through smoke 
ever it. of them 
glimpse of men working busily at a road 
near the railway In 
distinetly, he SWoOps 
gets too low A 
rings out The 


so) 
but 
can 


proved ull 
that they 
the country 
that 
catches a 


have 
but rarely 
adequate view of 
the pall of 
Once 


hangs 


one 


to see more 


and 


order 
like a hawk 
chorus of rifle 
monoplane dives 
boy's kite sometimes does, and striking 
the earth head on, it crushes its aviator 
znd the passenger under its engine And 
the work the road 

The here runs 
of a Con 


shots 


as il 


goes on 


on 
along the face 
side there is a 
ceclivits other a steeper bank. 
This bank has heavily undercut 
Liong the back of the wedge-shaped cave 
thus continuous box—a_ sort 
of laid 


it is planks 


road 
one steen 


the 
been 


rise 


on 


formed a 
has been 


Over it 


square, wooden 
filled 


set upright 


pipe 
with powder 


and against these planks 


avel has been thrown until the bant 


| 


umel its norma Ippearince 
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railway, which at this point runs in a 
direction practically parallel to the coust 
line. The enemy is brave. Most men 
are. The coward is a rare exception; 
hence the black disgrace of cowardice 


— half dead and more than half 
WY crazy with toil and thirst, the enemy 
nears his objective, the railway, and 
starts to cross the rise. There is a 


the far 
have 


stream, too large to pollute, on 
of that his 
him that much. 
column nears 


aeroplanes 
But the 
this stream 
at a distance, jams home 
With a 


fougasse 


side rise ; 
told 
of his 
one, concealed 
the plunger of a firing battery 
flash and a muffled roar the 
explodes, sending along its half mile of 
length a blighting shower of stones and 
cravel the road, sweeping from 
its surface every living thing 

Even this not deter 
maddened men who follow. 

for their parched throats refuse to 
voice a cheer—they rush forward and 
are killed like rats as they throw them 
selves prone on the banks of the stream 


head 


some 


ACcCTOSS 


thirst 
silence 


the 
In 


does 


to drink. The colonel at last has made 
nu stand, and is occupying a line of sand 
bags laid along the railway bank. 


Beating them with the flats of swords, 
their 


the enemy's officers manage to get 
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His transports are taken or sunk, his 
warships also taken or driven away 


men into line. Bayonets flash and rattle 
as they are snapped in place, and they 
charge, taking a line of empty works in 
time to send a useless volley after a 
speeding train 

YTILL the enemy has water now: also 
J he has the railway at this point—thuat 


ix. what there is left of it A glance in 
the direction of the seaport terminus 
shows that little use can be made of it, 


for the present at least, in that direction 


The rails have been torn up, heated in 
the middle over fires of ties, and then 
twisted, by means of great wrenches at 
each end, and turned in opposite dire« 
tions Rails that are merely bent can 
be straightened,. but those twisted in 


this manner are useless until rerolled 
There has been a small yard at the point 
that the enemy has taken. The cars 
bave been set ablaze, and are burning 


merrily. Some of the engines have had 
their cylinder heads removed; others are 
permanently disabled by means of dyna 
mite exploded in their fire boxes 


Patiently he sets about saving what 
he can and repairing damages. He ex 
wets to need those cars and engines 






vnud plunges over a bank. <A second ey 
gine has her vitals speared by a rail that 
has been set in the middle of the track. 
so that its end points diagonally up and 


backward.‘ He resolves to wait until 
morning, then not far away, before 
starting out with the train that he has 
nuanaged to get together. When morn 
ing comes, however, his attention is 


otherwise engaged. 

First the wires of his field telegraph 
are cut—but that is continually happen 
ing. Then his scouts begin to come in. 
Small bodies of American troops have 
been met, which are evidently the fore- 
runners of larger bodies. Neither would 
this disquiet him ordinarily: it is noth 
ing more than was to be expected. What 
disturb him is the fact that these 
small bodies seem to have appeared not 
only on his front, but also on both flanks, 
showing that the Americans are attempt- 
ing to surround him on three sides and 
cut him off from the fourth, the sea and 
his ships, which form his base 


does 


rTCHE distant “wop! wop! wop!” of rifle 
fire begins to make itself heard. It 


gains strength until it comes in gusts, 


exactly like thousands of packs of fire 
crackers set off together. Also it comes 
closer; the enemy's outposts are being 
driven in. A shell, 
fired from a field 
gun, screams into 
cump, buries itself 
in the bank, and ex 
plodes there harm 
lessly Another 
follows it and still 
nnother Then 
comes one from a 
flank, 
Already lhe has 
sent all the men he 
can spare to pro 


tect those flanks of 
his. Now these 
men are falling 
back. Orderlies 
and gallopers bear 
dispatches and 
. verbal messages 
begging for reen 
forcements: but the 
enemy dares send 
no more Relu 


tantly he orders a 
retreat—and it Is 
like the retreat 
not a rout at first 
rout, in fact 


Concord It is 
At no time is it entirely a 
The enemy’s rear guard holds its forma 
throughout It is like heast 
which, though obliged to flee for 
still will make a stand and fight 
when its come Teo 
its heels, 

The main 
the poor consolation of carrying on this 
losing fight as it 
thirst, 


from 


tion some 


of prey 
sufety 


savagely 


pursuers 


close on 


lenly, however, las not eve 


hurries, once more tor 
that fire-blasted 


along 


tured by 


road. The volunteer civilians of the old 
eolonel’s force, they find, have returned 
to their former home by devious way> 


Every tree, every blackened rock almost, 


has a man behind it with a rifle in his 
hands and the memory of those mutl 
lated corpses blazoned on his mind 


There is little use in detaching partes 
would be like trylt 


to oppose them: it 
Be 


to catch fleas with a boxing glove 

sides, there is a rumor which passe 
tlong the column’s length that makes 
them hasten until they sometimes drop 


exhausted by the road side by side with 


those who have fallen to the rifles of the 


men behind the trees xnd rocks And 
there is a sound that confirms that 
rumor. 4 
This sound is the distant thudding 
rumble of many heavy guns fired ral 


idly It tells the enemy’s men that his 
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Meal Spiced meler 
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SEASON MILEAG 
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MILES PER HOUR 





THE LARGEST AND MOST EXPENSIVELY . tt 
EQUIPPED SPEEDOMETER PLANT IN gee 
THE WORLD ceeeee : 


This Great Plant Produces— 


— more speedometers for automobiles 
— more speedometers for motorcycles 
— more speedometers for electric pleasure cars 
— more speedometers for gasoline trucks 
— more speedometers for electric trucks 
— more speed indicators for motor boats 
— more speedometers for cream separators 
— more hub-odometers for gasoline trucks 
— more hub-odometers for electric trucks 
than a// the other combined speedometer factories in the world 


UCH a sweeping and con-_ structing fine instruments for 
spicuous domination sharply the measurement of precise 
emphasizes our recognition speed and exact mileage. 
as the world’s most eminent Nowadays, you seldom find a 
authorities on all matters per- car that is not equipped with a 
taining to the correct principle, Stewart. It will pay you to have 
operation and method of con- a Stewart on your car. 


The Stewart Speedometer Factory, Chicago, Illinois 
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HE World’s Record 
forspeed onthe water 
isheld by amotor boat 
45.22 miles an hour. A 
measured mile in less than 
minute and twenty 
Howard time. 


one 
seconds: 


Forget for a moment that speed 
Consider 
any given 


boat racing is a sport. 
its practical results. At 
price, compare the motor boat of 
today with that of a few years back. 

In every American industry, you will 
trace all its progress to hard-headed efforts 


to beat the record for efficient use of time. 














The Howard Watch 


Not every jeweler can sell youa HOWARD WATCH. 
jeweler in your town and talk tohim. He is a good man to know. 


Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, **The Log of the HOWARD Watch,” 
giving the record of his own HOWARD in the U. S. Navy. 
Drop us a post card, Dept. A, and we'll send you a copy. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


W hen you see aconcern forging ahead 
of competition, stamping its individuality 
on the trade—there you find the HowarpD 
type of man putting the thing across. 

The Howarp Watch owner may be 
the titular head of the concern, the Super- 
intendent or Department Manager. It 
is just as likely to be some inspired 
youngster, who would probably disclaim 
any part in moulding the career of the 
business. As if he could help exerting 
the power he does! 

A Howarp Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. 

The price of each watch is fxea 
at the factory and a printed ticket at- 
tached—from the 17-jewel (double roller) 
in a Crescent Extra or Boss Extra gold- 
filled case at $40 to the 23-jewel at $150— 
and the Epwarp Howarp model at $350. 


Find the HOWARD 


You'll enjoy it. 
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Pulls 4000 Pounds 
Up 20% Grade 


i ' 

H Autowline can be attached to | 
any car quick as a wink. It will | 
} pull your car, or your friend’s car, 


home every time. It will also start 
a stalled wheel on its own power. 


BASLINE AUTOWLINE 


Made of famous 


Yellow Strand Wire Rope 


is 25 feet of finest flexible 4 -inch steel wire Hy 
h 
' 
1 


SSS 


rope onearth; weighs only 5 pounds. Coils 
up flat under a cushion until you need it. 
Buy a Basline 


Autowline from your 


Ee 


SS 


accessory dealer for only $3.75 today. | 
Then you're good and ready for any jj 
emergency of the road. 1) 

; Autowline circular tells the whole \ 

F ree story in pictures. Write for it today i] 

The Little Steel Rope with the Big Pull i} 
BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. |} 

/ 819 No. 2nd Street, St. Louis, Mo. iy 
iow York Office, 76 A Warren Street i) 

M ckers of “4 Yelle Strand” wire rope, used th J 











We ship on approval without a cent 
leposit, freight prepaid DON” 
PAY oo if you are not satisfied 


after using biceyele 10 days 


DO NOT BUY ; tres" from any | 


at any price until you receive our re ae 

art catalogs illustrating every kind of 

bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
* and ma 


ONE CENT | 


is all it oe os 


write a postal and 
everything will be «ent you free pe et~ 
paid ty return mail. You will get 
valuable f De n wait, 
write it now 
—, c yaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps, 


sundries 


MEAD CYCLE CO.., Dept. M-54, CHICAGO 


10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL| — 


Most Famous = 


for the highest quality in every 
particle—is Pears’ Soap—and for 
the possession of those special 
emollient properties which soften 
and beautify the skin. Moreover, 
Pears’ Soap is 





Most Economical 


because its price is absolutely low 
—and because it has no mixture of 
water to cheapen it. It contains no 
impure or inferior ingredients. It is 
a positive help to the most delicate 
skin. Matchless for the complexion 
—there’s money saving as well in 


ears’ 


SOAP 


15c. a Cake for the Unscented. 














_ Binder for Collier’s 


$1.25 Express Prepaid 


Half morocco, with title n gold 
With patent clasps, so that 
bers may be inserted 

id one volume Sent by express 
prepaid on receipt of price Address 


COLLIER’S 


416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 
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engaged Then he comes to 


news is passed from mouth 


ships are 


know, as the 


to mouth, that his transports are taken 
or sunk, his warships also taken or 
driven away. No line of retreat is left 


open now. Some of the survivors break 
into the woods, vainly hoping to conceal 


themselves, but only to be slaughtered 
there. Others gather in little groups, 


trying desperately to fight against their 
relentless and unseen When at 
length the khaki uniforms of the regular 
American forces appear, they hail those 
uniforms with devout thankfulness as 
a refuge and a protection from the erst 
while peaceful inhabitants of the coun 
changed back to primitive sav- 
by the enemy's coming. 


foes, 


COLLIER’s 


So the 
left a 


invasion ends. 
heritage of hatred 
which not fifty years of 
fare could have brought into being. hor 
can five hundred years of peace eradi 
cate. He has drawn a black line throug gh 
a portion of our land—but it is a very 
short line when compared to the size of 
the land. He has lost much and infie ted 
much loss. Neither side has 
thing worth having. 
The here stated 
made an extreme one, and it is. of « ‘OUTSe, 
imaginary. Yet there is not an ine ident 
here recounted that has not had a hun 
dred parallels—save perhaps that of the 
aeroplane and the motor ear. Nothing 
that is here recounted is impossible, 


The enemy has 
against him 


ordinary war 


gained any 


cause wis DPUrDpOSely 





which always 


| Brypsesg odes WEEKLY, 
anything 


gets the latest when there's 
when there isn't. 
Fort Worth (Tex.) Telegram. 


+ 
COLUIER’S WEEKLY is not always 
wrong. It sometimes rushes in where 
many another angel might fear to tread, 
and suffers a clipping of its wings 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette. 
+ 
Mark Sullivan has now progressed to 
the point of advising the abolition of 
the Congressional campaign committees. 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 


+ 

Mark Sullivan of CoLurer’s, one of the 
most keen and careful observers of Con 
gressional proceedings. 
Salt Lake City 

+ 
find 
Congressional 
conservation is 
the country, and that its care 
rests in Republican hands. Mr 
his publication did every 
Republican 


doing or 


(Utah) Herald. 


Mark Sullivan, 
expert, declar 
yet the great 


It is strange to 
COLLIER’S 
ing that 
issue of 
really 
Sullivan and 
thing possible to align the 
party against the policy and give it 
over to the party of Roosevelt and 
linchot. Mr. Taft’s wise and sane con 


servation policies were ignored or mis 
represented, and the wisdom and altru 


school of 


cH. &.) 


Pinchot 
Albany 
+ 
No doubt the Senators feel, like 
rick Henry on a certain notable occa 
sion, that if standing up for a great 
industry and a half million people at 
home be treason, then let CoLLier’s 
WEEKLY and Mark Sullivan and John 
L. Sullivan make the most of it. 
Fort Worth ( Tex.) Star. 


+ 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY Says a 
the Underwood Bill is a 
Payne-Aldrich tariff 

Milwaukee ( Wis. ) 
+ 

One typical organ of free trade or 
near free trade—CoLLier’s WerEKLY—is 
quite plain and direct in its program for 
cheapening the cost of food in the United 
States.—Cleveland (Ohio) Leader. 


+ 


WEEKLY did 
the great Progressive 
other periodical in the 

Oshkosh (Wis. ) 


ism of the 
accentuated. 


politics 
Journal, 


Put 


vote against 
vote for the 


Journal, 


to assist 
cause than any 
United States. 
Vorthicestern. 


COLLIER’S more 


BUTTE, MONT. 
The way Mark Sullivan is holding up 
Wilson’s hands in the big fight is cer 
tainly commendable. Wa. F. FaGan. 


+ 
RiveRSIDE, CAL. 

that when a great 
publication fearlessly and earnestly as 
sails the liquor traftic, and, through the 
medium of powerful editorial and force 
ful cartoon, awaken in the pub 
lic mind a more vital interest in the 
terrible havoc being wrought by the evil 
of strong drink. we, the members of the 
Brotherhood Bible Class of the First 
Baptist Church of Riverside, Cal. the 
largest men’s Bible class in the State, 
take this opportunity of commending the 
editors and publishers of Couirer’s for 
their courageous stand, and bid *hem a 
hearty Godspeed in their splendid efforts 


Firmly believing 


seeks to 


‘ 


to bring about the complete overthrow 
of King Alcohol in our nation, 

By order of the class, 

Jesse A. HUNGATE, 


+ 


Class Teacher, 


We may be mistaken. but we believe 
COLLIER’S WEEKLY is not for legal pro 
hibition, but against it, and it is, there 
fore, only a mischief maker. 


Parkersburg (W. 
+ 


Va.) Journal 


Warning from CoLuier’s to the De 
mocracy of the country is entitled to 


thoughtful consideration. 
Sacramento (Cal.) Union 
+ 
WEEKLY having 
disorganize the Republican 
has now begun on the Democrats 
Burlington (lowa) Hawk-Ey 
+ 
Inuigazine, the great 
much to 


COLLIER’S 
it could to 
party, 


done what 


C‘OLLIER’S 
that is 


weekly 


doing so urouse= the 


conscience of the American people to a 
realization of the fact that there is. 
after all, something really worth while 
to strive for other than the mad rush 
for — and pelf, 
Salt Lake City (Utah) Progressive. 
+ 
New York Crry, N. ¥ 
Will you permit me to thank you for 
the steuady improvement noticeable in 


COLLIER'’S? I know that editors are busy 
people, but even the biggest folk like to 
know that their work is appreciated. 

I particularly want to thank you for 
the excellent fiction you publish each 
week and for the broad policy, which 
includes all that is worthy, even though 
it may occasionally offend Mrs. Grundy 
[ especially have in mind a story pub 


lished recently, called “In the House of 
the Living Death.” by C. Hilton-Turvey 
The scene of this story is laid in a 
brothel. When you accepted the work 


for publication you were doubtless aware 


that it might offend those who evade 
mentioning such places with a vague no 
tion that by ignoring them they elimi 


nate them. 

The author had a perfectly 
to tell, which emphasized the innate in 
nocence of the child mind. The scene 
was accordingly laid where that trait of 
childhood would be most conspicuous by 
contrast with its surroundings—in a 
place where innocence is entirely absent 
This was entirely right. 

ARTHUR SELWYN 


+ 


LonG Beacu, CAL. 
influence of CoLLIER’s 
editorials, stories, and comment 
wssuredly gratifying to an unknown 
critic, the critic whose point of view 
from the pinnacle of justice, and whose 
great ambition is to create a better un 
derstanding between all men everywhere. 

CHARLES N. ANDREWS. 


+ 


CoLLIER’S WEEKLY criticizes 
for fixing the lowest limit of income 
upon which the income tax may be col 
lected at $4,000 as “a bit of deference 
to popularity.” Coming from a magazine 
which palpably had no higher Ur 
spiration for its editorial policy than 
the desire for circulation for years, and 
which has been demagoguing with abat- 
don from the first issue, this particular 
of criticism is really good 

Muncie (Ind.) Press. 


real story 


(J ARBETT. 


The uplifting 
is most 


Congress 


has 


piece 
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A Successful Cop 


Concluded from page 20 


the whole morning tramping here and 
there with baskets of provisions, unable 
to enjoy his own Christmas dinner until 
he knows others are having theirs. 


A FRESH-AIR MOVEMENT OF HIS OWN 


UT the children are his especial care. 
B He is called “The Children’s Friend” 
policeman. He knows them all, the well 
fed ones on the avenues, and the pinched, 
starved faces that grow thick as cobbles 
in the alleys. About ten years ago he 
began to be concerned about the poor 
waifs playing upon the bricks, who, all 
the year round, never once saw the coun 
wy or had a chance to gambol under 
the trees and live a single normal day 
through in the presence of that nature 
which is the source and true environ 
ment of all life. Wherever it was possi 
ble for a mother to go with such a child, 
he could arrange it by distributing tickets 
for the fresh-air outings provided system- 
atically by institutions existing in the 
city. But there were so many ineligibles, 
so many Whose mothers could not leave 
their work in the oyster canneries or the 
fruit-packing establishments even for a 
day that finally the policeman himself 
gathered up nine or ten of the very 
worst cases, both boys and girls, part of 
them cripples, and took them by wagon 
ten miles out to the grounds of a fishing 
eub, which were readily opened to him, 
and there gave them the playtime of 
their young lives. 

This was such a_ thrilling 
that next year the experiment was 
repeated with greater numbers. It has 
now become an annual event. Last year 
135 children, convoyed by this policeman, 
spent a day in the country. This year 
the number will be larger still. Bakers, 
grocers, confectioners, and caterers vie 
for the privilege of furnishing the din 
ner and its trimmings. There are all 
sorts of games, all kinds of frolies, and 
the most gamesome, frolicsome, and very 
near to the youngest of them all will be 
this white-mustached policeman. 

These picnics have become a means of 
discipline in the district. Officer Ham- 
ilton doesn’t like dirt or disorder, soiled 
ragged clothes. 


SUCCESS 


faces, or unnecessarily 
The children know it, and they all want 
to win his favor. For him to say: “Don't 
do that-a-way, Buddy; I won't take you 
on the picnic if you do,” is enough to in 
sure that Buddy will stop shying rocks 
at Mrs. Brown’s cat, or attaching tin 
ware to Towser’s tail, or teasing his lit 
tle sister or whatever other mischief 
juvenile depravity may have been brew- 
ing at the moment. And the influence 
upon Susie and her small misdemeanors 
is just as great. 

It even works upward to fathers and 
mothers, who have a feeling that if they 
can conduct themselves in a manner to 
please Officer Hamilton their offspring 
will surely be honored with invitations 
upon picnic day. 

Yet it is not alone for the swift-pass 
ing bliss of an annual picnic, but because 
of the kindness and sympathy of a thou 
sand and one daily contacts that Officer 
Hamilton is endeared to the children. 


OF UNIMPEACH ABLE COURAGI 


ESIDES, there is the example of his 

own life. His family lives on the edge 
of the post. That family life is a model 
to all. He is the kind of father that 
these waifs of the alley would like their 
fathers to be, the kind of husband that 
the wives of the tenements would like 
their husbands to pattern after. 


Down at the Kastern District Police 
Station they boasted to me that Officer 
Hamilton was a Christian, a member in 


high standing of the Methodist Church | 


in Post No. 1, and that it was being such 
a good Christian that made him such a 
good policeman. To prove his strictness 
they related with gusto how he refused 
to allow the station phonograph to play 
ragtime on Sunday, and only laughed 
when the boys tried to tease by calling 
him “Sister” Hamilton. To show his 
broad charity they boasted with equal 
emphasis that while Post No. 1 was 
largely Catholic, his popularity was as 
great with one religious faith as with 
another. 

And they particularly warned me 
ugainst supposing Officer Hamilton to be 
of the moellycoddling sort. Incident 
after incident, illustrative of high cour- 
uge, Was related, going far back in the 
memory of the older men, and coming 
right down to three days before, when, 
just out of the Lospital and back upon 
his beat, because of the unanimous insist- 
ence of the people to see him once more, 
though with the strictest injunctions from 
Lieutenant Hurley to step to a box and 
call for help at the least sign of trouble, 
he had torn his operation wound open in 
a tussle with a drunken sailor. 


BUT VINDICTIVENESS IS NOT IN HIM 


ISCRETION demanded that the offi- 
cer should not invite a contest of 
strength which, in his condition, might 
end fatally; but Andrew J. Hamilton, 
fifty-nine years old, with a hole in his side 
big enough to throw a baseball through, 
was cock of his walk or he was nothing. 
Courage is courage with him, and cow 
ardice is cowardice. He wrestled the 
fighting-mad sailor to the signal box 
rang for the wagon, and stood by, white 
and resolute, till he had sent in his 
man, and then 
This merely 
man, though 


collapsed. 

to show that our police 
loved by children, and 
cried over by mothers, is not a molly- 
coddle—unless you would consider = it 
mollycoddlish that the very next morn- 
ing he dragged himself down to police 
court and, hearing the judge impose a 
fine of $25 upon the sailor, pleaded with 
him to reduce it to $5 instead, which was 
done, and that thereupon the sailor, 
twisting his cap in hand, approached the 
officer, thanked him, apologized for the 
trouble caused and injury done, and de- 
parted, his friend for life. 


4 POPULACE OF FRIENDS 


\ JHEN I called upon Officer Hamilton, 
he was still at home, convalescing 
from the effects of his battle with the 
sailor. At my request he donned his uni- 
form and walked with me over the beat, 
along the pavements, past the walls and 
doorways that he has known so long. This 
walk became a triumphal progress. The 
urchins in the street, the women on the 
doorsteps, the stylishly dressed ladies on 
the avenues, men of every condition of 
life, looked the trim blue figure over 
with admiring eyes, and asked him how 
he did. Chambermaids at second-story 
windows paused in their work and 


leaned out, dust cloth in hand, to get | 


a nod and make an_ inquiry. The 


gray head was bare most of the time, | 


as he responded to one salutation or 
another. 


His manner was affectionate and 


fatherly. No king returning from vic- | 
torious Wars Was ever more proudly, loy- 
ally, or affectionately welcomed. 





Will the Kaiser Forgive Us? 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ENTLEMEN: Being for a long time 
interested readers of your valued 
paper, we find ourselves somewhat puz 
“ei to understand that you with so 
many years of experience in public life 
Will allow to be printed and exposed to 
the world such unfounded 
What you publish in regard to “No 


“news” «as 


mantelpiece ornament is the latest gift 
of the Norwegians to their friendly 
neighbor, Kaiser Wilhelm, ete.,”” on page 
15> of your August 2 issue. 
ALFRED SUNDEEN. 
The complaint is a just one, and 
COLLIER’S apologizes for a reportorial 
blunder. The Kaiser was the donor, not 
the recipient, of the statue of Frithiof. 


Circumstantial Evidence 


N the brave days when Secretary 

Bryan was known as the Boy Orator 
of the Platte, a venerable postmaster in 
Western Nebraska journeyed to Lincoln, 
and when he returned home everybody 
Wanted to know if he had seen Bryan. 


mms 8 ners. Lor detailed inlormarion 
' address Head-Mistress, Miss Kate Louise Spaids. 


“[’m not sure,” said the old man cau- 
tiously. “A feller was p’inted out to me 
as being Bryan, but I’m afeard there 
was some mistake. I follered him half 
an hour and he never offered to make a 
speech.” WaLt MASson 
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= Shoe Worth 


HE. world-wide Walk-Over 


success 1s built upon an ideal 
—it's an ideal that compels a 
frank, straightforward way of 
seeing and meeting the view- 
point of people who wear 
shoes —of satisfying their 
style tastes, their quality 
requirements, their comfort 
needs—in making shoes, 
as a matter of pminciple, 
that will give the greatest 
possible degree of all- 
round satisfaction. 
























Walk-Over stores or agen- 

cies are established in prac- 

tically every city or town in 
the world. From $3.50 to 
$7.00. Standard prices 
$4.50 and $5.00. 


Ask your local Walk-Over 
dealer to show you the 
popular ‘‘Restoe’’ model. 


__ GEO. E. KEITH 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Walk-Overs 
for Men and Women 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 
The word ‘‘Walk-Over’’ 
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fa Ae appears on every genuine 
uy j Walk-Over Shoe. 
iy ~ 4 

Ah A oe 


a Restoe 1 lg 
me Model / 4 
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The Misses Spaids School 5 The University of Chicago c 


3141 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. . ane : 
. icago, Ill in addition to resident 
A boarding school for girls. 23d Annual session be- work, offers also instruc- 
1 ‘ tion by correspondence. 
and Finishing Courses. Music, Home Economics | P dient 
\tmosphere of culture, equipped with every com- | STUDY = ee | 
wt. Under the personal care of the principal. | Sormetion audesss f , 


| gins Sept. 24. Offers Academic, College Preparatory 
ae 22nd Year U. of C. (Div. A)Chicago, III. **<>e!! Te 
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I’m Ready 


At any moment in 
these hot summer days, 
you can serve without 
work a delightful meal. 


Prepared for you by 
a famous French chef. 
Baked for hours in a 
modern steam oven. 


Brought to you with 
the fresh oven flavor, 
with the beans mellow 
and unbroken. 


A perfect dish with a 
matchless sauce. And 
always ready for hungry 
folks if you stock a few 
cans of Van Camp’s. 


an(@mp's 
por¥... BEANS 7 


WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 
‘The National Dish’’ > 


[he man who prepares this 


dish of baked beans came 


Hotel Ritz, in 


from 
Paris 

The beans he uses are whit 
and plump —beans picked out 


by ha d. 


The sauce is made from whole, 


ripe tomatoes. It costs five times 


what common sauce is sold for. 
The baking is done with supe: 
heated steam with t contact 
with the beans 
After hours of this baki gy, the 
beans come out ithout being 
crisped or broken. Phe are 


mellow and whole and nut-like. 


The tomato sauce is baked i: 
to the beans And the beans by 
our process are broug] 
with all the fresh over 

Such beans are extremely rare 
So far as we, know, there are no 
others like them. 


So this has m 


kitchen famous in a 


dish 


homes. 


The be atis d ind i¢ 
light ve | Icy v Vol 
ne lea baked be Plea 
try then Make these P 
meals Se Ff ed 

vilting 
Three 

It 15 and 20 cent per can 
Baked by the 


Van Camp Packing Co. 
Established 1861 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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she found herself alone with her ‘ ‘ s . looked up at her as they ear 
husband in the dell She crept Com mon or Garden Earth rie«l him past, and it was as 
to his side and kissed him with Cunchatad tian pede t though he saluted her with g 

a whispered inquiry for the pain ’ sword 
of his wound Then “Where is “Ah, God! if she could have gone to 
Maryvon?”" him and taken his head to her breast! 
Unfalteringly, without the flicker of But how could she? He was not hers 
un evelid, De Rivas repeated the lesson but another woman's! All she might do 
in which Hammond had instructsd him Was rejoice that a brave man still lived 
“He has gone to get water—and, Cara Blindly, with faltering feet, she found 
he has had a creat stroke of luck—xot her way back to Carr’s room where she 
had been sitting when the noise came 


primitive trap he 
We shall have ment 


a buck in a kind of 
fixed up last night. 
for several days.” 


“Meat—but no fire!” she said. a little 
spasm of horror contracting her weary 
face. He put his arm round her. 


“Dearest, this isn’t the time to be 
squeamish—for my sake, and for the 
sake of our little kid to come—just think 
of it as sustenance—close your eyes and 
get it down. Lots of sick people have 
to eat raw meat by order, and think 
nothing of it. And thank Hammond 
don’t forget to thank Hammond before 
for all he has done for us.” 
she cried with 
“Where? Why?’ 


he goes 
“Refore he 
frightened eyes. 


goes / 


ENTLY. with more confidence in his 
words than in his heart, he explained 


Hammond's plans to her, and her eyes 
brightened She had faith in Maryon's 
plans: they always “came off.” And it 
would be only three days! It was a long 
time—but Marie would come back with 
help, and they would both be saved, 


Suddenly. without a sound of his com 
ing. Hammond was with them, carrying 
the can of water and something wrapped 
in long fresh grass. Immediately Cara 
cried 

“Roston? Where is Boston, Marie?” 

“T parted with him down by the river,” 
said Hammond, adding after a moment 
“He is busy with part of the buck I got.” 

lie did not speak for a long time after 
what he 


that, seeming very intent on 
was doing—tearing the sleeves of his 
cout in strips to bind round his feet 


His shirt had been used up for De Rivas’s 


wound. After he had finished this, the 
only preparation for his journey, he sat 
talking cheerfully to Cara for a while 


asking for messages for friends in Salis 
bury, and inviting her to choose the men 


she wanted for her “relief patrol 
Hardly in keeping with these gay whis 
pers were his words in De Rivas's off 


ear, as he thrust his revolver into De 
Rivas’s off pocket 
“Till take vours instead. It may) 
to smash a skull with, at a pinch.” 
Now De revolver Was empty: 
it was Hammond's that contained the 
one cartridge for a certain emergency, 
the frightful emergency which all brave 
take charge of women in a 
must be willing to face! 
this little incident 
chiefly concerned, knew nothing of it 
Almost light-hearted|y Haim 
mond farewell, thanking him, as her hus 
band had told her, for all he had done 
far from knowing much that 
and how much it might be before the end 
At the last De Rivas held out his hand 
and said hoarsels 
“If you don't 
and saying you forgive me?” 
It was the first time 
Maryon Hammonds wife 
the name that 
sweet 


serve 


Rivas's 


men who 
sauvage countrys 
But Cara, whom 


she bade 


how wis 


mind shaking, Marie 
stole 


had 


days 


since he 
that he 
once in college 
them He would 
somehow he 


used 
wis between 
hardly 
felt he 
itv to dare, if 
him with 
Hammond 
inn the 


tow, 


have dared now, but 


Hammonds generos 
the other man 
wrath 


They 


owed if to 
only to let 
the just 
took his hand 
were all shadow of death 

“And Marie?’ whispered 
woman through her tears 

“That's all right, Cara.” 


smite word of 


But 
me, the 


he said gently, 


tuking hers in turn \ moment later he 
had gone upon his wa) 
the 


a the Salisbury laager, which was 
Salisbury prison put into a state of 


lefense, with sandbags and wagons all 


round it, ane 
eminence the nil was charge 


machine guns pitched at 
every 


with 


ol = oreewe It was not be 


gloom 
Rhodesians after ISO were 
inured to wor and bad le 


tx bitters with its sweet 


immed to necept 


philosophical! 


What hurt them now was that this was 
not war. but black murdet There had 
been no decent open fichting—-only se 
cret savage murder of men and women 
in far place Murder—and worse! Men 


bit their mouths close on revolting stories 


that it would clk »>gvoul for the women 
to hear: and women came into the laude 
night after night white-caced and si ut 
heart The whole countrs i ' j 





Matabelelan«., 


but, 


rebellion, except in 


there-had been no actual fighting. Over 
Whelming small isolated bands of men 


cannot be called fighting—but it was the 
nearest approach to it that the Mashonas 
had made. That was what they had at- 
tempted in the case of the Mazoé patrol. 


On hearing that there had been whole 
sale slaughter at Mazoé, and that the 
survivors (mostly women and children) 


were huddled in a house waiting for the 


end, twenty-six picked men had ridden 
out from Salisbury to the rescue. They 
reached Mazoé just in time—and getting 
the women, children, and wounded men 


into a wagon protected by sheets of cor 
rugated iron, set out on the return march 
to Salisbury. These twenty-six men had 
had to fight every inch of the way with 
thousands of natives, but not one dead 
or wounded man of the gallant band was 
left by the wayside. As they fell, their 
comrades picked them up and = thrust 
them into the wagon, and thus in some 
wise or another came back each and every 
man of the famous patrol! 

Carr, with an arm shot off and his 
shot under him, was one of 
who had to lie helpless and raging among 
the women—raging he knew 
nothing of the fate of his friend! 
All that he knew was that the bodies of 
Rider and Dent had been found on the 
outskirts of Mazoé, One of the Caris 
sima boys was reported to have stated 
that Hammond had gone to the help of 
the De Rivases. But it known 
that De Rivas’s place was burned to the 
ground and not a living soul left at the 
Green Carnation! Small wonder that 
the bitterness of Carr’s heart was as the 
bitterness of the heart of Job in the last 
stuge of his torment 

It was now that 
everyone in the mining districts who had 
not managed to escape to Salisbury at 


horse those 


because 


best 


Wis how 


generally believed 


the first alarm was of the doomed or 
dead. Diane Heywood looked into Ber 
nard Carr's eves and saw that belief 


there, and her face took a deeper shadow 
upon it. From the first entry of wounded 
refugees she had offered 
the good nursing nuns, 

ardent labor and many a 
dull her heart's fierce pain 
she and Carr had 
forgave 

Hammond 
What it was) and they were friends 
bedside, reading 
little, but 


her services to 
and striven in 
weary vigil to 
When once 
read each other's mis 
her for what had 
(though he knew not 


She 


ery he she 


done to 
was often by his some 


times or talking a more often 


both were silent, thinking of what they 
dared not speak 
Oh! to see his eves again! To know 


that he was still on God's fair earth! 


not cut down, beaten to his knees with 
knobkerries, usseguied by foul, cowardly 
brutes whose courage was only in their 


that he had had 
the with a 
not trapped in a hut, as 
But all that had 
Carissima remained dark 
and the mystery of its 
the hearts of 


numbers! Only to know 


a fair chance—out in 
gun in 


so many 


open 
his hand 
had 
happened at 

unknown : 


been! 


and 


fate lay heavy on those in 
Salisbury laaget 

Then 
April air! 
and yells of triumph from afar 


shouts on the 
hoots 
nearer, 


late one afternoon 


clear Shouts and cries, 


nearer, until right at the lauger gates: 
then crowd of men rushing in, all 
thrusting. heaving, shoving to be near a 
central figure some one being borne 


high on me houldes 


I LANE 
jailer 
laded her eve with her 

bette! through the 


the 
where Curr lay 


veranda of the 
sicl 


toweling in 


louse 


They 
nime—but was 

that 
dlirt 


scratches and dried 


subset riyvs 
liammond's 


Hammond 


were calling 
that Maryor 
tattered w 
thar 


disfiz 
blood 


stick 


reck, brown with 
ured by 
rngged, shirtless. with bare arms 
eless coat’? 


Hammond! He 


“lee 


Marvor 


ing through a 


, it va 


hand to see 


haggard, 


She wanted to share the news with some 
one—some one who loved him too. After 
ward they sat silent in the twilight. Carr 
with a man’s philosophy was content now 
and could soul in patience 
until Hammond came to him. But Diane 
knew not what power helped her to sit 
there so still, listening to the sounds in the 


Possess his 


jail yard. For they had not for a mo- 
ment discontinued those sounds. Always 
men’s voices continued to rise and fall, 


shouting excitedly, erying Hammond's 
hame, questioning—even, it seemed, re- 
monstrating. There was much jingle of 


harness, too, and the sound of horses 
being led out. At last a wilder hubbub 


than ever, an uproar of mad = hurralis. 
cheer upon cheer ringing on the evening 
air, then—the thud of horses’ hoofs and 


the rattle of cart wheels! 


war word he caught in all that wild 
J bedlam of sound made Carr spring 
out of bed and tear down the passage 


that led to the veranda, with Diane Hey- 
wood running after him. 

“What is it? What is it? Where is 
he?” After the first amazed stare at this 
madman in pajamas there were many to 
cry him the 

“He's gone back again! What do you 
think of that’ After doing sixty miles 
in his feet ! back to get De 
Rivas and his wife! Our fellows, twenty 
of ‘em, were ready to go alone—but noth 


hews. 


bare cione 


ing on earth or off it could stop him 
from going, too—not the Judge. nor the 
Administrator, nor an archangel from 
heaven—said they could never find ‘em 


find ‘em too late! 
tell vou, man, 


him—or might 
are all to bits—lI 


without 
His feet 


he hasn't got feet any more—only some 
black currant jelly. They're so bad he 


has to ride in a cart !—but he irould go 
Whether he'll come 
with those feet-—’ 


he would go. ever 


back again 


B' T he did come back. It took longer 
to bring in the two refugees than it 
had taken Maryon Hammond to walk 
the distance in his bare feet, for there 
was fighting to he the return 
journey; but and her 
husband were Salis- 
bury at last, their 
three days’ vigil. 

And once more a man riding on men’s 
shoulders looked up at a girl in the jail 
veranda and saluted her with the blue 
glance of his eyes; and she with her 
hand to her forehead saluted him 
in return, as a might salute a 


done on 
Rivas 
sound in 
worse for 


Cara de 
and 
the 


sufe 
hone 


raised 
soldier 


conqueror, her eyes full of pride. For 
only she and he knew how great was 
this victory in which lay their defeat 


Do we think Victory aveat? 

lid so it is 

But now it seems to me then all t 
doue, that Defeat is great. and Death 
and Dismay are great 


Long before they came to fetch her 
she had heard the news-—-the _ bitter, 
tragic news. It was on all men's lips 

“His feet are gone. Nothing can save 
Marie Hammond's feet—the fleetest feet 
in Africa! gone! done for! \othing 
but amputation can save his life—and 
he wowt have it dow 

It was true. He refused to have it 
done. He lay and laughed in the doctors 
faces 

“Take my feet off? Leave me to spene 
the rest of my days on my back—T 
crawling about the earth like a maimed 
rat? Oh, no, my dear fellows. No job 
for you to-day—-nothing doing! 

“All right. T'U obe dead before mor 
ing if vou say so. That's not such bad 
luek either I think «a good long rest 
indicated auyvwas I'd like a rest, DD 
Jove Only L should like to be left 
alone now if you don't mind, with m 
pal Carr and —-ah! ve if Miss He 
wood would stuy te Leave us three 
dlone, Will vou, until the end 

IANE HEYWOOD never left Sais 


j 
TI'S A grave kept her there. and 
may find her there to this day. tend 
ing the sich helping all those 
for their 


you 
and sad, 
whose burdens seem too hen 


shoulder 
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Reo the Fifth 
Fall Series 
Electric Starter —Electric Lights 
Completely Equipped for $1,175 
30 to 35 h. p. 
34 x4-in. tires 
New-Style Body 
i Roadster or Touring Car 
3 
’ 
l 
u 
ie Last season’s model of Reo the Fifth, This is how we have done it: So we offer vou now the best car that 
ie ‘ 
J with electric starter and complete equip én rR. E. Olds ever built. We offer the hand 
1 - The best electric starters cost much less 
n ment, sold at $1,395. And the vear was =. ' somest car that ever went from this fac 
ie li this vear. Our chassis is standardized 
n our record vear, exceeding our previous ‘ - © ene meee te ; 
n ' Our capacity is largely increased. tory. And we offer a price $220 less than 
vear by 25 per cent ale 
; S a car of this class ever sold for. 
: Now we have added three dozen im All the special machinery, jigs and tools 
” provements. And, without sacrificing one for this chassis have been charged against This ix the greatest innovation which 
ae feature, without skimping one part, we previous output. These items from now has ever been offered in the history of the 
are quoting the car at $1,175 complete. on are wiped out from our cost. Reo concern. 
er 
it 
lk 
re e * 
eo the Firth wit 36 mprovements 
er 
is- 
sir 
. ° ° No side levers, no brake levers All the extremes, all the costly 
's The New Things Electric Starter . : : 
iil ° . Both brakes are operated by foot precautions which made this cut 
ue Now comes this car with a new Electric Lights , ‘ . famous are here. <All the tests and 
er pedals. The driver’s entrance from 
; style body—a low, rakish, low-hung “¢ : > inspections all the margins of 
- Now Reo the Fifth comes com either side is clear. These appealing : rms 
a body. A wider body. A cowl-front pletely equipped with all that mod | safety—all the utter exactness. This 
or ; features are found in no other cai , : ; we , , ie 
ss body with a gondola back the very ern curs require No extras nre = . . , ; ear is built for low cost of upkeep 
and to run year after vear as well as 
latest mode needed 


Every Feature it runs when nev 


rh , _ llectric sel sturte elect 3 
rhe instrument board, with all in Electric eu cartel lectric R t ° d 
is lights etaine Now with all these unique fea 
th struments set flush, is brought : 
s, ans , Speedometer— windshield—electric We still retain every costly feature tures, with all these improvements 
within reach of the operator ; : 3 f xe) 
horn which made this car distinctive. It we quote you w saving OF ce 
1er _ ; 
, The windshield is ventilating . : - ae . That's the result of three years’ con 
er, Mohair top, curtains and envelope is still the best cur R. Bb. Olds can ’ 
clear vision and rain vistot The centration on a single model, Such 
- . 1 an ain me a - . build, after 26 yveurs’ experience 
ive , ; Xtra demountable rim : ncarat such a price would be other 
eet searchlights have dimming attach ; 
7] 7 | nol il { The steel is twice analyzed, so the Wise impossible 
in one . ‘ (rts, oi’ Tf , Ff 
} ment. The upholstering is deep and ; 
pnt 


strength is made certain. Keach vital 
soft 


it Our Exclusive part, at much added cost, is given sept : veaies i wer, a wee os 
ns? There's a new-style tire carrier on One-Rod Control 50 per cent over-capacity. at Chie pee-—aer Gnywaeee Geer 


find a car you would think of pre 
ond the back, which also holds the tail okie pas aa illiaae 
his car alone has our center rod The gears are tested for 75,000 ferring 





light and the number tag in : ; : 

le number tag in a man control, A rod which connects di pounds per tooth—the springs for 

her which complies with all laws rectly with the gear N nuitside 
‘ agri - va 00,000) vibrations f 

. e 100, ati We have dealers in a thousand 

_ , levers, no connecting links 
We add an electric horn 


The car is over-tired. We use 15 towns. Go see this new model and 


. The gear shifting is done by moy 
t is The transmission has been changed k Re: ‘ roller bearings and 190 drop forg ask when you can get one. Also 
1 j ing this rod only three inches in a . 4 
left m ways which accomplish utter each of four direction And the rod bgt The carburetor is doubly write for our catalog with full speci- 
he Stience un’t th the way — fications, details and comparisons. 
iret 

. *. 
_ R. M. O & Co. “Xcens fr Reo Motor Car Co., L Mich 
and ° ° wen O. Agents for e€o otor Var VUO., Lansing, IVIICN. 
end 
hose 


“ Canadian Price, $1,575. Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Next week is Jack The Doings of the Cynic 





et f icluded frov page Is 
Knife Safety week “T'll tix it, Butterfield.” walk, and saw her safely into the eo) 
Hastening back to No. 10, Butterfield riage 
15,000 Dealers will participate in this knocked, There was an instant’s pause During this time the man in No, 19 
Big Sales Event—September Ist to 6th and then the man within inquired im crew restive and suspicious He rang 
bi lan : TP ars ; patiently What is it?’ for Butterfield, and Lorraine. w itching 
am making a special opportunity for you to buy a 7 the call board for the absent captaiy 
fountain pen to advantage. During Jack Knife Satety B' TTERFIELD promptly opened the took it upon himself to answer 
Week—September 1st to 6th fifteen thousand progressive Dealers will ra Ms lady is wanted on the “Where is my waiter?’ demanded the 
i¢ le No. G—right away, s ike. 
be prepared to meet the tremendous demand for Parker Pens. ton 7 jocth No, G—right away, sir rake a 
; ; = party says it’s urgent. é Lorraine shook his head and evrinned 
Our advance orders for this sales event have been enormous. ‘Thousands “Confound, your impudence, waiter! craftily. Then he remarked, as a sort 
of pens have been shipped to make Dealers’ assortments | Who told you to open the door?’ de of afterthought, that he had seen But 
complete and your opportunity for selection ample. |} manded the other, angrily. The little terfield talking to a lady in the hall and 
‘ ; A ; ‘ ‘ girl was crouching against the wall, her later escorting her down the front stairs 
Now is the time to decide the fountain pen face pale and her eyes wide with terror. «as though he were seeing her to the 
question. Step in and make your choice during “Beg pardon, sir,” said Butterfiel — street. 
Jack Knife Safety Week. Geo. S. Parker. humbly, and then to the girl: “Will you “Go and call the lady in No. 6—the 
F ; please come at once, madam? I think telephone booth. 
J kK if it is quite important.” He held the door Lorraine returned with the informa 
| sae - : s 
ac nire | open invitingly, and the girl, utterly con tion that there was no one in that booth 
Safet | fused, stepped through it and followed nor any of the others. When he was dis 
2 y him. missed Lorraine laughed and remarked 
a o ‘ ° * 
2 Fountain Pen Her host called out cheerily that he to himself that it Wis almost worth 
~ would await her return with impatience, $5 to cook Butterfield’s goose so soon 
and Butterfield closed the door upon him and with so little trouble 


This is the handiest fountain pen made. 
«*The Jack Knite Safet y converted me to the 


Lorraine, aguin in the hall, noted with 
surprise that Butterfield was conducting THE deserted one rang the bell again 


























use of fountain pens,’’ wrote a railroad presi- the lady from No. 10 into Miss Mercier’s and this time Butterfield himself an 
dent. Carried in any pocket, or in any position office, and, fancying that something un -wered it, but in reply to every question 
flat, upside down or rightside up—it won't leak, be- usual was happening, decided to watch he returned the sume aswel I dunno 
cause of the vise-like ink lock and Lucky Curve that drains for developments. nothin about it, sir. Anythin’ else, sir? 
ill the ink back into the reservoir when pen is not in use. The foolish little girl sank into the “Yes! Call the head waiter and Max 
; : chair Miss Mercier brought her and mum himself. I'll fix you, you frest 
Ghe Lucky Curve Free Trial buried her face in her hands. gink.” 
| . “Lorraine is scoutin’ around: don't “Very good, sir: thank you, sir.” re 
ne the big idea that re- During Jack Knite lose any time.” said Butterfield, and plied Butterfield colorlessly. He did as 
* moved the leak and Safety Week any | closed the door upon them. he was ordered, and saw Lorraine called 
MI made the Parker t/ Dealer will sell you a in to relate his story 
a cleanly pen. Parker Pen on trial ISS MERCIER assumed a severe ex- “That thieving skun's, Lorraine, wants 
P with return privilege 4 pression, and, after a mental prayer to get even with me for the five spot 
and money back if not found satisfactory. We stand that she might be granted inspiration guess he will, mebbe. He'll be happy t 
right back of this offer. to say the right thing, she said: “You make trouble and get his knife into me 
Fifteen thousand Dealers invite you to call and investigate ean thank your lucky stars that you are Well, it’s worth it!” 
Parker Lucky Curve Pens. They will be glad to show going to go straight home, safe and Then he called Miss Mercier from the 
you the Jack Knife Safety, Standard and Self-Filling pens sound. And let this be a lesson to you booth. 
in many styles and sizes at $2.50, $3, $4, $5 and up If net to go to suppers in private dining “This vou, kid? If vou want to hel 
you can’t find a Dealer, order direct or write us for catalog. ° rooms with men without a chaperon me out of a tight place, remember you 
Nobody does, especially here. Tho waiter never seen that girl. an’ stick to it a 
Parker Pen Company, 98 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. will put you in ; carriage. tell the driver see the cabman an’ shut him up tight 
New York Retail Store— Woolworth Bide where you live, ard go there. We will So long.” 
pay the driver, so you have nothing to Leisurely he shuffled back to the 
worry about Come along now. Don't waiters’ rest room, and it Was there 
tremble so: you are safe. Here’s the the head waiter found him, serenel 
a | waiter now.” plaving solitaire ; but his serenity did 
One | Butterfield appeared and led the still net save him 
Short - Sto Writing ; trembling girl out of the office down Well.” cried the head waiter angrily 
COURSE of forty lessons in the | the marble-cake stairs, through the de “Butterfield, you’re not paid to be a mis 


serted grand hallway, across the side sionary. Go get your time!” 


TEST TEE SETI I OEE RET SE SSS SEES 
| A Daniel Come to Judgment 


Sian. form, structure and writ- |} 

ing of the Short-Story taught |! 

by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of | 

Lippincott’s magazine. ] 

One student writes: “I know that } 

you will be pleased when I tell you 

that I have just received a check |) | 

for $125 from ‘Everybody's’ for c ||) 

humorous story. They ask for more. ! 

1 am feeling very happy and very 
’ grateful to Esenwein.”’ 

Dr. Esenwein Also courses in Photoplay Writing, 
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ip al, over One Hunared Cosrmensunterprotecmrsis || Sox “uce eStats itty Sateate Aer] | He knew it—was aware of it in a swift, “What's your wae?” 
arvard, Brown, Cornell and other leading colleges. l femmer one piece, coll maie spring guaranteed forever: GConeti} | choking wave of remorse. Me? Seth. Sa rott'nh name, ain't 
250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address | ml, imerease "your score .. C Bessa Catsogue, PRE jeunes “Gee! Don’t it hurt?” ity Say—I ain't skeert of strikers, I’m 
The Home CorrespondenceSchool us’ this adv. with Tee and got Ocoullid hanger The boy's pointing finger was within fer aie a I am. y bee T hear 
Dept. 72, Springfield, Mass. an inch of the ruddy stain Garth me and the old man scrap about lm 
4) oon FEMACA. BY. snatched the hand away behind him Only—Vd be fer my old man if he got 
JUST OUT with a gasp. It seemed to him that if Ih at fight.” . il 
the son had touched that fatal mark the Garth nodded again at the earnest 
formance pictures with the ehandel very heavens must have fallen to crush fnce. ott 
Ou all aw ished photos in one minute. Me aqge- the father’s slayer on the spot wey- come on ‘ ome SI ae hall 
Sar Pre So eset caged : | /~ a oe oe 
* and supplies to } Hk boy was looking at him strangels caught breath 
YoU CAN fusranteed one Pibar cok Summoning every fraying nerve to “Gee—TPm gonna * Something seemed 
; THE CHICAGO FERROTY cee the effort, Garth smiled at him. Such a to relax in the youngstet He limped 
MAKE MONEY area: oe = “Oeot A7gse Guimeey St smile might, perforce, twist the lips of slowly to the cot that stood against the 
| —_—— — « soul plunged into hell rear wall of the room, at Garth's right 
providing your talent is guided to accord | CHICAGO jm ge: mote af Ae om “It’s nothing.” he said hurriedly hand. “I'm all in, IT am. 1 wish’t the 
with commercial requirements. Ii you are KENT =: yo TS): it ctieen Ga ie ok Geena tenele a mana ean” 
looking for an opportunity to put your ‘COLLEGE OF sg ’ . c “we _ - a 
2 . : ase . . ow iad “hie ¢ orter come pretty soot re sat upon the edge o he Cot, ait 
artistic talent to commercial use write ~ py Se Se ae ee ee turned the boy, meeting the advance H Garth saw for the first time that 
Good advertising artists receive from $20 | yon. EDMUND W. BURKE, Dean. Suite 401, Lakeview Bldg. Chaco frankly. “Sometimes he’s late, ‘count of | weariness had lain very close behind the 
to $100 per week and we teach advertis- | ° them pickets.” cheery, smiling glance. With one of the 
ing art by correspondence. Our students School Information Garth nodded. A swift suspicion quick transitions peculiar to him, the 
receive personal instruction and criticism. FREE Catalogs of all boarding schools in the crosned the boy’s mind. He drew back bo) had vielded to it. His cheeks pres 
y . .S. Advice and reliable information a trifle. waxy and sunken in the yellow gar 
No printed lessons; every problem an in- | Call, phone or write kind of school wanted. “Say, y're a striker, ain't y’? "Re you his little limbs and body seemed ver} 
dividual assignment adapted to the needs | EE SES (SEES, 300 Tans Bil. Rew Yost Cy | «ne of them pickets? Say—what’chet frail. His foot dragged heavily as he 
of each student. Some of our pupils are want t’ see him fer?” walked. 
selling work done in the mn Why EEWATIN SCHOOL FOR BOYS “T—I just want to talk to him,” stam Something drew Garth away from the 
a : Winter Home, New Smyrna, Fla. Fallandspringterms, | mered Garth. doorway to the cot. 
aa become one of them? Send us a sales cosendit.” Eamsaned howe “oy The boy’s defense fell with instant “What do you want?’ he asked quick 
sample ot your work with return postage | Ais: pt te Lemans fe -— ¥, Box #8, Chlces | readiness He laughed. ‘That won't do ly “Something to eat 7” 
for free criticism. ; — : eel no good,” he commented The old man’s “Naw,” said the boy I ain’t hungry 
An Peve Back strike breakin’ Guess y’ know that, But—my foot hurts!” 
ACADEMY OF ADVERTISING ART PATENT S® a ee Ey Aid sapeehss ‘wild ‘agi Garth; stond before him beiples 
Write us at qace for A DOR / and proof that we wil strikers He won't talk wit’ no striker The something that had ee aa : 
itori i inol ~ ~~ ery most money for your invention When he comes he'll likely chuck y’ out the youngster was wrenching pitiiess 
1100 Auditorium Tower Chicago, Illinois | |S A.B LACEY, tL. Washington,D.C. Estab. 1869. He c’n lick you, I bet’cher.” ; at his heart. where grew such pain as 
This boy! This 
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This High-grade $750 , he had neve creamed 













Gun, E took in Garth's proportions with brave, ready, comradely boy! 

H a confident grin. tle cripple, so small, so handicapped 
Garth had no plan, saw uno relief whose tiny hand had reached to him in 
| Singly, the one imperative thing—the open friendship—to whom he owed his 
| boy must not find what lay behind him very food that da the strength ane 
$4.50 and ) yeu He plucked at the only words he could warmth in his body! And it wa © 

Your Credit ls Good With Us | (emeit gare Bene Sous eee find Garth—who had wrought thi l 
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damnable and fiendish wrong The hor 
wand the pity of it! 

A burning, blinding mist swept before 
Tears would not 


and jrssed 
Nothing on God's green 


his eyes 
clear it. Tears? 
earth would ever clear ifg 
“You! foot hurts?” he 
yumbly 
“Uh-huh!” 
with wide eyes from 
confidence had fled, leaving only suffering 
and the gentle, wondering resignation of 
childhood. “When he comes he'll rub it.” 
Garth went down on his knees. The 
hig, strong man with the dark, sullen 
face and the stubborn will, with murder 
now hot in his veins, with the mark of 
Cain upon him, fell upon his knees at the 
side of the cot. “Let me rub it,” he cried, 
“Won't you let me?” 
“Uh-huh.” said the boy indifferently. 
The’s the linymint over on the trunk.” 


repeated 


The child looked up at him 


which precocious 


TITH trembling, unsure hands Garth 
\\ unlaced the thick, misshappen boot 
Tenderly he drew it off, and winced as if 

knife had driven through bim 
vyhen the stocking, turned back, revealed 


been 


the white-veined flesh and the cruel thing 
beneath. In his careless pride of heaith 
and sound frame Garth had never given 

thought to the unfortunates turned im 
perfect from nature’s mold. The inti 
mate discovery was reserved for this 
moment when, staggering under terrific 
emotional 
malformed foot of his inno 
cent victim The impact 
shook him to the marrow 
of his being 

“Where does it hurt?’ he 
murmured, struggling with 


revulsion, he saw the poor, 


a surge of emotion 

“It jes’ aches all over,” 
said Seth wearily, 
ing the man’s anxiety as 
a thing familiar. “He rubs 
it wit’ his hand-—-and liny 
mint.” 

Garth took the bottle and 
wordless ery of 
the quaking 


necept- 


sent a 
strength into 
spaces of his soul 

Gently, fearfully, he be 
gan to rub the foot. It 
seemed at first as if he 
could not endure it, to feel 
that hand, so 
dreadfully stained, the live, 
cool flesh in its pitiful dis 
tortion, For a time there 
was only the singing of the 
gas jet and the soft slide 
of Garth's palm 
presently 
unbearable, 


beneath 


The man 
found the silence 
The crude 
violence of his feeling drove 
him into further paths of 
service, strange 
Dan Garth. 

“Like to hear a 
he blurted. 


Wis to 

story?” 
The boy's dimmed 
lighted a little 

“Sure! The old man he 
tlwuz tells me stories when he rubs my 
that?’ 

Garth could not have told. But he had, 
somehow: he had known just that. 

“Tell me ‘bout a striker’s kid what 
bounced a brick off’ a cop’s nut and 
got pinched,” ordered the bran 

It was an incoherent tale Little tu 
toring Garth's tongue had had in such 
tasks, The thought of the next room 
wnd what it held was on‘him like a cope 
of lead. The terror of his deed and his 
Wrong was stifling him ut it was a 
thing to be done, and he did it, wrest 
ling with the torment in the depths of 
him, yet desperately molding the trivial 
Phrases for might 
bring the boy. Seth listened without com 
ment, but his little mouth curved in a 
drooping smile of tolerance as the clumsy 
yarn wound its slow length Garth, 
subtly sensitive, knew that he was fail 
substitute. But he 
held doggedly on, rubbing as he talked. 


eves times. 


foot, How djer know 


the passing ease they 


nlong 


Ing miserably as a 


“And so Johnny come up before the 
Judge in the mornin’—and the judge 
he said——What you got to say for your 


self?’ And Johnny said he never thought 
it Was bad-——-to kill a con. And the 
judge sii: ‘Don’t know no better than 
kill aecop? And Johnny—he said: ‘No, 
Si’, I—never understood how it was “% 
“Aw, say.” broke in Seth “T t‘ought 
he was a tough guy A tough guy 
Wouldn't holler like that Ouch! Y're 
hurtin’ my foot!” 
N a sudden leap of feeling Carth 
leaned forward and put his big arms 
about the bow’s body and drew the pale 
little face close to his dark, virile one 











‘** Evening Star’’’ he that the bitterest 
croaked hoarsely a few the 
And gave it up, 
standing muteand flushed of atonement 


| 
Come with 
me! T want you to come with me, away | 
from here. We'll go some other place 
just you and me. And you can play in| 
the fields with the kids And—and Tl 
get candy—and learn a lot of fine stories 
to tell you.” 


Seth.” he cried hoarsely. 


The boy drew away from him, but 
Without fear. 
“What’cher talkin’ about?’ he said, 


artled. “Leave here?’ 

Yes—yes,” begged Garth urgently 

“Leave the old man?” exclaimed Seth 

‘TI know—but—he won't you,” 
leaded Garth, the words tumbling in a 
hot tide from his lips. It was the one 
chance for amends. He had no thought 
of himself; only of the boy. To get him 
away before he should learn what had 
befallen in the next room. To atone in 
some measure for his irreparable wrong. 

“I—I haven't got no kid of my own 
You come with me and you'll see what a 
nifty time you'll have. We'll go—now. You 
won't have to work any more, only 

“But gee, T wanna work,” broke in 
Neth. 

“You want to work?” 
mechanically. 

“Sure. For my foot, see? 
und me, we been savin’ up. 
enough I'm goin’ t’ have my 
“Fixed?” 

“Sure. The’s a doe goin’ t’ fix it wit’ 

noperation. What’cher tink I’m hus 

tlin’ papes fer—and the old man secab- 

bin’? We gotta save up—pretty 

quick, too. The doe, he can't fix 

a kid's foot ‘cept while he’s little, | 
like me.” 

The wide eyes reproached him, 
and Garth, kneeling there, knew 
the ultimate despair. 

“But Tll have it done.” he 
eried wildly, straining the boy 
“T’'ll find the money for the 
Come with me, Seth!” 

But Seth, 
alarmed at 


miss 


repeated Garth 


The old man 
When we git 
foot fixed,” 


closer. 


operation. 


f his violence, 
Jib ae 
¢ pressed his lit 
fi} ¥ tle fists against 
; / . 
/ the man’s heay 


ing breast to 
force him away. 


“No—no, I don't wanna.’ 


“Why? Why, Seth? Don’t you 
like me’ Say—don't vou like me, 
Seth?” 

“Sure I like y’.” said Seth, 
struggling. “Only I guess y’re 
kind of crazy, and—y' ain't my 


old man.” 


G ARTU’S arms relaxed and he 
J sank back, pressing his hands 
to his face. That answer, too, had 
to come He could suffer no 
further, God had closed the 
boy's heart to him, and he knew 
punishment in 
human meted to 
the man who is refused the right 


scheme is 


It remained only that he yay 
the blood debt. That could be settled, a 
life for a life. It was nothing. 
He raised his face, wet with unheeded 
tears, and looked dumbly at the child. 
A flicker of refracted light 
athwart his eve and led it to the door 
way behind and to the side of the boy's 
cot. A figure lenned there. a grim figure, 
bearded, streaked with red. It 
feebly against the jamb, slack armed. But 
one wrist was flexed. And in that hand 
was a big, compacted chunk of steel with 
the round eve of the barrel trained full. 


missed 
] 


stood 


ae a breath Garth's heart stood still 
And then the reaction Came upon him 
im one great, whirling rush of »stupen 
dous happiness, a flood of utter grati 
tude. A weaker man, capable of feeling 
as Garth had learned to feel, must have 
collapsed. Never was a soul plucked 
from such depths and carried to such 
heights at a bound. 
for the shot. And there came upon his 
dark face a smile that was more than 
human, lighting it as by an aura. 
“Say—e/wan wit’ that 
Johnny.” 
The boy 
smile instantly to 
Garth looked at him 
ing with ready 
He did not glance again toward the door 
way. The shot would come. Let it! The 
boy was the one thing that mattered. 
“Sure—about Johnny.” he said, low 
voiced, still smiling. “Dretty near for 
vot him, didn’t we. Well, Johnny, first 


Hle closed his eyes 


story about 
had taken that transfiguring 
himself, and when 
again he was smil 


response. Garth nodded. 


thing anybody knew, he called the judge 
then and there 
Johnny 


right 
slow 


an old penwiper, 


Les, sir, nothing about 








A Note of Warning 


SUPPOSE it’s Human Nature to like to pick 

up a “bargain”; but there’s a whole lot of 

difference between “getting a bargain” and 
“getting trimmed”! 


When a standard article is “marked down”, for 
legitimate reasons, that’s a “bargain”; but beware 
of the untrademarked, unadvertised, unknown 
goods which are represented as “marked down” 
and which have no reputation to sustain. They 
the so-called “bargains’” which appeal to 
the cupidity of Human Nature and which,’ for 
the 
articles along with which they are 


are 


credence, rely solely on the reputation of 


“cut price’ 
offered to the gullible. 


“Cut Prices’ have been an 
all-powerful decoy, but there are hopeful signs 
that the Public are beginning to realize that 
even if there isn’t any distinction between the 
and “Bargains”, there’s a 


For a long time, 


words “Bargains” 


mighty big difference! Cut price too fre- 


quently means cut quality, and the bargain 
hunter is gradually concluding that it is less desir- 


able to be a victim than a beneficiary. 


The whole question -and the Answer to it— 


are merely matters of common sense. Store- 
keepers are not in business for fun or for their 
health. They are in business to make money; 
and they are entitled to all they can make legiti- 
mately. They have their expenses to meet and 
their profits to make; so, if they undersell on 
one article, it is only natural that they will make 
up the difference on another. 


In “Cut Price” stores, some goods are made to 
carry the burden of handling all of them and 
that’s where the dealer gets his profit. And it 
is not my intention to be at all funny in add- 


’ 


ing—And that’s where you get ‘‘Yours”’, 


as well! 


If the retail dealer loads the expenses of his 
business on to certain things that we do not 
know about, he can well afford to cut prices 
on the things that we do know. The result is 
that the Consumer pays less for one thing, but 
more for another--with emphasis on the latter. 
But the big important thing for you to consider 
is the effect that “price cutting” has on the manu- 
facture, and distribution of new articles and of 
the old, familiar standbys. I’ve something very 
interesting, bearing on this point, that I am going 
to publish next week. I hope you will read every 
word of it and then think about it. 


MOP (Vom egg, 


Manager Advertising Department 
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—May We Send You 


COLLIER’S, 


This Book About Your 
Children’s Reading ? 


If you are the parent of a boy or 
this 


girl we have a of 


for you. 


COp\ 


It is a wonderfully valuable little 
book, written in a popular style and 
illustrated with a colored repro- 


duction of one of the most 
beautiful of Maxfield Parrish’s 
paintings. 


It tells the story of The Junior 
Classics, the 846 wonder tales 


and poems, the choicest work 


of 300 authors—the best 
literature for children to 
read, selected and ar- 
ranged by William 


Patten, Managing 
Editor of the Har- 

vard Classics, with 

an introduction by 
CharlesW. Eliot, LL. D., 
President Emeritus of Har- 
vard University, and a reading 


guide by William Allan Neilson, 
Ph. D., Professor of English, Har- 
It answers these questions— 


vard University. 



















book 


“How shall I select the books my boy or girl ought 


to read ? 


Where can | find reading for children 


that will interest them and still help them ?”’ 


Who Are Your Children’s 
Heroes ? 


know 
are—not 


Do you really who your 
children’s heroes the flesh- 
and-blood heroes who may meet them 
in the hurly-burly of the playground 
but the heroes who come to them in 
the quiet of their thet: 
book associates ? 


own rooms 


Who are their real heroes and hero- 
ines in the that they 
alone? Who are the men and wome! 
who are made to seem to them won- 
derful, worthy to pattern after? Who- 
ever they are, they have it in their power 
to shape the lives of your boy and girl 
permanently for good or evil 


hours spend 


Who are they f 
The characters of cheap fiction? 
The grotesque creatures of the Sunday 


supplements? Or are they the great 
folk of literature whose character and 
achievements the whole world has 


honored ? 


“My Mother Never 
Read to Me” 


A great educator says 
*’ There is no academy on 
moth- 







8 30-13 


earth equal toa 
ers reading to he 


( hild.”” But It does 


P. F. Collier 
& So 


n 
416 West 13th St 


New York 


not need this 


testimony to 





edie dt de bet aor \ establish 
my children’s reading it that grea 
; truth 

| Nam i." ever 
| Street \ yar- 





ent can prove it out of the experience of 
his own childhood. What are the pleas- 
antest stories with which the memory of 
manhood and womanhood is stocked ? 
Ihe novels of the hour? ‘he great es- 
None of 
these can compare in sweetness to the 
memory of “Jack and 
the Beanstalk,” of “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
of ““Cinderella’s Slipper,” of “Robinson 
or Evangeline,” with which 
evenings ofl life were made 
No lecturer, however great 


says or histories of literature? 


those stories of 


Crusoe,” 
the first 
wonderful. 
his reputation or marvelous his story, 
can ever quite succeed in rivaling the 
charm of a mother's accents: no other 


literature can eve! replace the 


stories of the hearthside. 


quite 


“Show me a family of readers,” said 


Napoleon, “and | will show you the 


people that move the world. 


° ’ 
For Your Children’s 
Sake— 
merely clip this coupon. What your 
children read is most important to you 
for what they read determines what 
This 


vou, in popular language, most sugges- 


they are to be. booklet brings 


¢ 


tive and valuable information on the 


subject of your children’s reading. It 
the benefht of the advice of 


Neilson Dr. 


subject which is vitally 


vives yo. 


Professor and Kliot on 


this important 


| | 
to you the mental training of your 


boy or girl. 
Your copy is ready for mailing and 
I] free of charge on 


ii De sent to you 


of the attached 


CLIP THIS COUPON 


CO ipon 
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Called him an old billy 
| Told him bis whiskers needed trimming. 


goat penwipel 


he did Y’ ought to have seen the judge's 


eyes pop out when Johuny begun to sass 


him ‘Officer,’ he yelled, ‘officer! Call 

the Jimrox! Mind vou —Jimrox And 
the first thing Johnny knew, in come a 
little old man with the funniest green 

hat! ‘Abelha! said the Jimrox, just like 

thiat A-ha! Another bad boy! Leave 
| him to me, judge . 





yo But wonderful nonsense 
to Seth, and it came from Garth's 
lips as if he had done nothing all his life 
but tell fairy stories to marveling young 


sters. No impediment now, no awkward 
ness, no hesitancy. The bold, sullen 
faced assassin that had groveled and la 
bored in his sin was gone. And here 
was a very different individual, quaint, 


chuckling, contidential—and smiling with 
the smile the child knows. 


“Gee!” cried Seth, breathless with de 


light as the tale tumbled riotously on. 
“Why ‘n't y’ tell me that before?’ 
Garth could not have told, did not 


know himself whence this strange, buoy 
ant sense of sympathy had come to him, 


how it was that his brain had become 


apt to plan, his tongue swift to tell, the 
conceits that charmed He only knew 
that love for this child had swept his 
heart clean and that pure joy was bub 


biing to fill it, bubbling in laughter. 


The shot would come. It mattered 
not a whit, except that perhaps Seth 
might be frightened. As he talked on 
a faint hope sprang within him that it 
might not be until he had finished the 
story. It was his interval, his little space. 


He was like a miser granted but an in 
stant to gather his treasures before being 
hurried away He hung upon each curve 
of lip, each limpid flash of eye, the sigh 
of tremulous breath, the faint flush of 
starting rose in the boy's pallid cheek 

The shot would come But still it did 
not, and he talked on. The boy's hands 
bad stolen of themselves into his. Seth 
had surrendered, all the tiny being of 
him, to this strange friend who under 
stood and who loved, It was over at last. 
Garth smiled at the Seth glowed 
upon him, wriggling with eestasy. 

“Oo—gzee!” he “Tell us an 
other.” Garth stood up, laughing, wrung 
the mite’s hands again, and moved 
au pace. He was ready. 

“Just run outside a minute and see if 
the Jimrox ain’t hiding in the ash barrel 
by the gate,” he suggested. “I bet he is.” 

“Aw—the’ ain’t no Jimrox,” said Seth 
doubtfully, grasping after the skepticism 
the tale teller had charmed from him, 

“You just go and look,” nodded Garth. 
“You'll see.” 

AW ’ grinned the boy, but began to 
pull on his stocking and shoe, eying the 
man They laughed in common 
appreciation of the joke as the boy got 
on his feet finally. Garth hurried him 
across the room to the front door, shield 
ing any stray glance behind toward the 
kitchen doorway. Heopened the front door, 
hard,” he cautioned, and the 
with a skipped from 


boy. 
sighed. 


back 


askance. 


“Look 
youngster, 
the step. 

“Now!” snapped Garth, 
his heel. “Hurry! Before he gets back.” 

The bearded man stood there as Garth 


giggle 


spinning on 





You’re—out at the works?” 
The voice was a deep-ches e. heavy 
«}) est ton . heavy, 


colorless, 


Yes,” said Garth 

What'd you come here for?” 

“To get you,” 

‘Did you—know that boy?” 

He earned my supper for me this 
night, selling papers.” 

They stood for a long minute Garth 


wondered dumbly at the delay. He found 


it hard, a littl. The eyes glowered un 
Winkingly upon him from the bearded 
crimsoned face. “Why didivt you clear 


out when vou had the chance?” 

Garth made a small, helpless gesture 
with his hands. He could not hope to 
explain—that. “The boy,” he said simply, 


“I had no idea this was his home—op 
you his father—till he came.” 
The man raised the weapon Garth 


“tiffened involuntarily. The man slid the 
revolver behind his hip. 

“Didn't happen to hear the strike was 
settled this evenin’, did you?” inquired 
the heavy voice laconically, 

Garth stared, bewildered. 

“So you're in your job again and I'm 
out,” added the other. “Help me swab 
up this face, will you? I’m kinder weak, 
and Seth 

Garth had taken a stumbling toward 
him. “But, man,” he faltered, “it was me 

it was me hit you!” 

The scab held him with steady gaze 

“IT know. But I heard—you and him.” 

Still Garth could not understand 

‘T’'m ready 

“T said, help me clean up this 
will you?” said the strike breaker evenly 


A 
he gasped 


Thess 


r Hiki boy broke in 
voiced, 
“Say, LT poked in all the bar’ls up the 
street—the’ ain’t no Jimrox—” he began 
And then caught sight of his father. He 


upon them, shrill 


sprang for him with a yelp. Oh, pop, 
this here guy's been waitin’ fer y'! And 
sauy-——he tells the niftiest stories.” 

“Does he?” said the father dryly, 
“Better’n me?” 

“Pretty near,” said Seth, struggling 
with his loyalty. 

“P’raps you'd rather go along with 
him.” 

The boy clung to his arm and looked 
up at Garth, standing by. “No,” he said, 


shaking his head. “I like him—and he 
tells nifty stories. But heain’t my old man.” 
“Would you like to have him around, 
to tell you stories?” 
“Bet’cher,” said Seth promptly. 
Garth held an impulsive hand to him. 
“IT asked your father if we couldn't 
go away together, we three, some place 
where we can work, him and me—some 
place like I told you—-some place where 
we'll forget And you 
can go to school and play in the fields, 


The 


strikes and seabs, 


stories,” 


and we'll both tell you 
youngster looked up at him, wide eyed. 
“Would you stand. for that, Seth? 
asked his father. 
“Y’ mean, bring him—this guy—t’ 
hang out wit’ us?” 
They nodded, leaving the word with 
him, His fingers stole into Garth's 
“Gee!” he breathed “Won't that be 


peachey !” 
With quick eye he noticed 
cut on his father’s temple. 


a cleansed 


“Somebody hit 





had glimpsed him, propped against the “O—o, pop!” he cried. 

jamb, a ghastly red ruin, with the big y. Did y’ git in a fight?” 

revolver gripped in a great fist. But “Yes,” said the bearded man grimly. 

what Garth had not seen in that first “Wit a striker?” 

flash was the face of him, where the “Tea.” 

eyes burned like twin smoky flames ‘Did y’ lick ’m?” 

They looked at each other. The scab “Well, sonny, I guess we both got 
at the calm, waiting striker. The striker licked,” was the eryptic answer as the 
at the fearsome figure of the seab, and eyes of the men met above the boy, “by 
the weapon deadly near somebody too strong for the pair of us. 
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Almost-—Flavoring Extracts 


thing marked like the above 

instead of a real extract, you’d 
laugh and pass him by. And yet 
hundreds of thousands of shrewd 
Americans—yourself probably in- 
cluded— buy flavors almost as 
plainly branded counterfeit. And 
where one extract-faker confesses 
some of his sins in shifty language 
on his labels, his fellows prefer to lie 
downright about theirs, and boldly 
tell you that their goods are what 
they seem to be. 


I a man tried to sell you some- 


And you believe them! 


You take their word for it, and pay 
them real money for vicious com- 
pounds of coal-tar colors and ethe- 
real flavors—sometimes even for 
the deadly-poisonous wood-alcohol 
which some of these gentlemen like 
to substitute for the harmless article. 


And this is only a minor matter, 
only a specimen of what you’re do- 
ing every day, with all sorts of foods 
and beverages, buying on faith, 
choosing in the dark, taking the 
maker’s word for what he sells you, 
and being cheated right and left, 
fooled with counterfeits, tricked 
with chemicals and drugged with 
preservatives ! 


And, to make it still worse, you 
can stop it whenever you please. 
You can laugh at the wiliest of these 
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food-sharpers whenever you like. 
You don’t need to let them cheat 
you one minute longer than you 
want them to. Just get 


The Westfield Book 
of Pure Foods 


It makes you able to specify ex- 
actly what you ought to have, as 
surely, as safely and as easily as 
though you had analyzed every food 
on the market and could remember 
the result of every test! 

The Westfield Book is the index 
compiled by the Board of Health of 
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Westfield, Mass., in ten years of 
continuous food-analysis by impar- 
tial, careful chemists. During this 
process the names of the pure 
brands have been sifted out and 
listed in a handy, compact, classi- 
fied and indexed book, which any- 
body can use without a minute’s 
study or the least bother. 


To be absolutely sure that the 
foods and drinks you buy are above 
suspicion all you need to do is to 
send for this book—ten cents in 
stamps or silver brings it to you— 
and insist on buying any one of 
the brands it mentions under each 
classification. If you see the article 
in the Westfield Book, you may be 
sure that it is pure, clean, whole- 
some and honest-measure. If it 
isn’t there—it may be or may not. 

The whole trade of the food- 
counterfeiters rests on your habit 
of buying by guess-work. They 
prosper by fooling you only so long 
as you connive with them by choos- 
ing blindfold. They stop cheating 
you the very minute you begin to 
to use the Westfield Book—for the 
very simple reason that their names 
and their products aren't in it and 
can’t get there. 


Tear off the coupon and send 
today. The Westfield Book makes 
you sure your foods are pure. 
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HIS pipe Sir 

Walter Raleigh 
carried back to Eng- 
land and used in- 
cessantly, and is no 
doubt a souvenir of 
the first authentic 
introduction of to- 
bacco in England. 
When Raleigh’s 
fall came, simultane- 
ous with the weak- 
ening of Queen 
Elizabeth's power, 
and he mounted the 
scaffold, he held the 
stem of this pipe in 
his teeth. 


It is related that he 
handed the pipe to 
Bishop Andrewes, 
who administered 
the last sacraments 
of the churchtohim, 
and the goodly bish- 
op passed it to the 
Carews, of Bed- 
dington, England. 
From this family it 
came into the pos- 
session of the Glov- 
ers, of Croydon, and 
afterwards to the 
Bryants, of Reigate, 
England. W. A. 
Bryant, of this fam- 
ily, exhibited the 
relic at Guildhall 
Museum, London, 
forty-eight years 
ago. At that time 
a parchment was 
introduced authen- 
ticating its history. 


The Great Grand-Daddy 
of the Jimmy Pipe 


The pipe is now the property of 
Horace G. Blundell, 10 Stile Hall 
Parade, Chiswick, London, W., Eng- 
land, who received it two years ago 
from his grandfather, who had married 
into the family of Bryant. 


This pipe is in a splendid state of 
preservation. It is made of Virginia 
maple wood and is rudely carved with 
two dogs’ heads and four faces of 
Indian squaws. There is also a whistle 
cut in the pipe, by which, it is said, 
Sir Walter Raleigh summoned his 
servants. It is made in four pieces and is 
2% times larger than this photograph. 


This old he-one is the 
original jimmy pipe that 
Sir Walter Raleigh prob- 


ably sat up nights carving 
while he smoked one 
extra pipeful before turn- 


ing in. If Sr Walter 
had had 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


to puff on, he'd have made the 
original jimmy pipe the size of 
a log of wood and stayed up 
all mght, because P. A. cant 
bite the tongue or make you 
pipe-tired; it's patented. 


Those were good Injuns that 
tipped Sir Walt off to the joy 
of pipe smoking. Sir Walt 
deserves a specially soft cloud 
for introducing the j jimmy pipe 
to Johnny Bull and the rest of 
us. Prince Albert deserves the 
everlasting love of pipe fans, for 
it has brought into the game 
the real joy of smoking fragrant, 
delicious tobacco minus the 
tongue sting and throat torture. 

Get out your jimmy pipe and 

then buy a toppy red bag of 

P. A., 5c; or a tidy red tin, 


10c; or a good supply in a 
poundorhalf-poundhumidor. 


Sold everywhere. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston- Salem, ‘N. Gq 
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